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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


of placing “ The Eternal City” upon the 

“Index Expurgatorius.” Severel conclu- 

sions may be drawn from this fact. In a 

recent edict of the Vatican the Holy 
Father expressed the wish “ to soften the severity of 
the ancient rules heretofore governing the Congrega- 
tion of the “ Index.”’ This may have saved Mr. Caine’s 
novel from becoming notorious among Catholic read- 
ers. Or, it may be that the Pope, who of late years 
has become an eager student of the philosophy of 
fame, has come to the conclusion that the prohi- 
bition upon which the “ Index” was founded nowa- 
days works contrary to intention, and that the 
aforesaid Congregation has: it within its power to 
arouse curiosity in quarters which otherwise might 
never hear of the novel. 

There is still another conclusion which appears to 
be worthy of consideration. The fact that such books 
as “ De Revolutionibus ” and “ Dialogues of Galileo” 
and Dante’s ‘“ De Monarchia” no longer appear upon 
the pages of the “ Index,” shows that the theory of the 
unchangeableness and immovability of the Vatican 
may be carried to extreme, and it is just possible that 
the Rome of Mr. Caine, together with the character 
of Pius X., may not be without its fascination for the 
present Pontiff as offering an ultimate solution of the 
problem of temporal rule. 

eee 

There is an article covering thirteen full pages in 
the current Critic which we have read with unusual 
care, both on account of the distinguished name of 
the author and the importance of the subject of 
which he treats. The title is “ Edmond Rostand,” by 
Henry James. We read it twice; once from beginning 
to end, and once from end to beginning, but we failed 
to find anything about M. Rostand or his literary at- 
tributes, about which we had expected to learn much. 
To be sure his name occurs at certain intervals, as do 
the titles of his plays. But their appearance simply 
serves to-indicate the advent of some new mood on the 
part of Mr. James. At length the idea came to us 
that possibly after all The Critic had been mistaken and 
that the article should really have been entitled “ Hen- 
ry James,” by Edmond Rostand. The fact that we 
know of no didactic prose works by M. Rostand 
helped us in the matter, and we imagine that the new 
Academician might be perfectly able to write such an 
article, while there is just enough personality in it to 
show that the Frenchman's task was not entirely a 
disinterested “réclame” of his subjéM. But this is 
quite excusable, and M. Rostand is to be congratulated 
in the way that he has hit off the psychological va- 
garies of his subject, With the inspiration of 
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| theme in hot pulsation, well may he declare that “ We 
are in the presence of huge demonstrations ” and seek 
to discover “if there be really afloat in the world any- 
thing like a proportionate amount of art and inspira- 
tion.” 


ee 

Simultaneously with the announcement of China’s 
agreement with her creditors, comes the publication of 
a book which will give accurate information of the 
events at the basis of that agreement. Probably 
writer in China has achieved a reputation quite paral- 
lel to that of Dr. Arthur H. Smith. His “ Chinese 
Characteristics ” and ‘“ Village Life in China” showed 
him as an accurate observer and the master of a 
clear, descriptive style. He has extended knowledge 


of Chinese history, and perfect confidence has been-felt 
in the fairness of his judgment. It was natural that at 
the close of the siege in Peking, his associates should 
turn to him as the one best qualified to give the world 
an account of the whole Boxer movement. He re- 
mained in China, and we have the result in “ China in 
Convulsion,” in two volumes, fully illustrated and 
supplied with maps and charts. 





OO ———— 

“ Kim,” more than any other book of the season, 
has perhaps offered an example of the uncertainties 
| of and nowhere is this strikingly 
demonstrated than in London. While The Spectator 
calls the book “ This new and wonderful 
of the inner and underground life of our many-peopled 
Empire in the East,”’ indi- 
cates that there 


criticism, more 


Literature declares that it “* 
is a danger Mr. Kipling deterior- 
ating at an age when he ought still to be improving.” 
These opinions are typical, and so the critics might 
have remained in two compact opposing bodies had 
not a Frenchman, M. de Wyzewa, tossed a firebrand 
among them. 
mon cause. M. de Wyzewa denounces Mr. Kipling as 
the Inspector General of the British Empire, the ac- 
complice of “that villain Chamberlain,” while the 
| English public is upbraided for its unholy taste for 
the “ picaresque’"’ novel and its “ morbid fondness” 
for a hero who is merely a “ chevalier d’industrie.”” Of 
course all this has nothing to do with Mr. Kipling’s 
novel, but it has made union among its English critics 
both necessary and inevitable. 
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Mention is made in one of the later letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson of Patrick Walker, whom he 
designates as his “ real father im style.” Somewhere 
Scott also speaks of Walker, who was the author of 
“Biographia Presbyterfana.” It may interest not a 
few, therefore, to learn that a new edition of this once 
famous book is now in preparation, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. S. R. Crockett. Therein Mr, Crockett says: 
“ According to his subject, Patrick laments in the 
language of Jeremiah the Prophet; he denounces 
like the Book of Revelations; he is bitter as the 
Rutherford of Lex. Rex; tender and sweet as the 
Rutherford of Joshua Redivivus, that mysteriously 
named collection of familiar letters. I have always 
thought that a great deal of the incision and direct- 
ness of the late Mr. Stevenson’s style in narration 
could be traced to his familiarity with Patrick Walk- 
er’s account of the death of John Brown.” 


The fact that Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson was once 
arrested by a game warden in Colorado and charged 
with illegally baiting for bear, may surprise the many 
admirers of this author’s books, who have looked upon 
the author-naturalist as the last person in the world 
to harm the creatures of the fields and forests. The 
sequel shows that they are not mistaken, for Mr. 
Seton-Thompson demonstrated before a Magistrate that 
he was armed with nothing more deadly than a cam- 
era. In fact, the gentle biographer of wild animals 
is an ardent hunter with the camera, pointing out 
that it really requires much more skill of woodcraft 
to manipulate a camera successfully than a gun. Be- 
Sides: 

My chief motive, my most earnest underlying 
wish, has been to stop the extermination of harmless 
wild animals; not only for their sakes, but for ours, 
firmly believing that each of our native wild creatures 
is in itself a precious heritage that we have no right to 
destroy or put beyond the reach of our children. 


Mr. Norman Hapgood’s “ George Washington,” which 
is gublished to-day, is likely to arouse slight contro- 
versy. Just as Froude called his work on Julius Caesar 
simply “ Caesar; A Sketch,” so Mr. Hapgood might 
have called his book ‘‘ Washington; An Introduction.” 
We had been curious to see what a writer of Mr. 
Hapgood’s young years and literary limitations might 
do with a subject, which even Mr. Cabot Lodge, after 
filling two closely packed volumes, left hardly com- 
plete. But in Mr. Hapgood’s case, the author, after 
laying down the lines along which he would have 
the book move, has completely effaced himself. He 
has kept in mind merely the man among men as re- 
vealed by his contemporaries, and has proceeded in the 
same manner as Lord Rosebery did in constructing 
“ Napoleon: The Last Phase.” There is this difference, 
however: Mr. Hapgood allows his authorities to speak in 
“their own language, whether they have a line or a page 
to say. At another time we shall speak of the book at 
length, but whether it be found good or bad, it seems 
to us evident, at this time, that Mr. Hapgood has, at 
pursued a method which must become more and 


more popular ar those who would write biogra- 


no } 


panorama ’ 
; later reader of it would have missed the name of Ste- 


Now they are sure to unite on a com- | 
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JOHN RICHARD GREEN. | 


SRR 
The Historian's Letters, 
Stephen.* 


Reviewed for THE New York Times SaTtuRDAY REVIEW by 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


R. STEPHEN explains in his preface the 

} circumstances have. delayed the 
publication of this book for eighteen years, 

Green, born in 1837, having died in 1883. 

The main obstruction was his lack of per- 

sonal intimacy with the historian, especially as he 
felt that he must do something more than give his 
letters without note or comment He was extremely 
fortunate in being able to unite with his fine personal 
competency, in a general way 


Edited by Leslie 


which 


the recollections, notes, 
and judgment of Mrs. Green, of whose intelligent co- 
operation with her husband we have before now had 


many proofs. Dividing his book into four parts Mr. 
Stephen has written for each part a careful introduc- 
tion to the following group of letters, and every letter 
that needs a word of explanation has it in due course 


If the elder 
of Literature,” 


Disraeli’s series of books, “‘ Curiosities 
“ Amenities of Literature,” &c., had 


contained one on the “ Heroisms of Literature,” every 


venson; and the name of Green quite as conspicuously 
after the reading of this book Here, too, is additional 
matter for the “ Calamities of Literature” and the 
“ Amenities.” Green's childhood and youth were for 
the part painful and 
born in Oxford and his father, a “ 
of silk gowns for Fellows.”’ was 


most unhappy, though he was 
and maker 
anxious to give him a 
good education and with his inquisitive 
pertinacity. Often obliged to say “I don’t know,” he 
always added, “ but I will try to find out.”” The story 
of his youth is told very piteously in a reminiscent let- 
ter 1873. Books 
‘Don Quixote” and a stray 
his first delights. To these 
the great organ of New College, 
of all He 

Grammar School from eight to fifteen, a sickly boy and 
small, yet, at whatever risk, taking such part as he 
could in the rough He was brought 
up in High Chureh fashion, and read much in church 
history, end when “ little Johnny ” was thirteen Free- 
named and known from that 


registrar 


was patient 


written in were an early passion, 
volume of Hume among 
he added the church bells, 
or Magdalene, and in- 
deed music kinds. was in the Magdalene 


play of the time. 


man used to carry him; “ 
hour’s feat,’’ round on his shoulder because the boy 
was so well up in moldings and other architectural 
details. This early passion lasted him through life, 
and so did his interest in religious matters, though he 
reacted far from the High Church and the Newmanites. 
His first literary ambition was to write the lives of 
the Anglican Archbishops, but, except for incidental 
passages in his histories, an article on ‘“‘ Lambeth and 
the Archbishops,” which appeared in his “Stray Studies 
from England and Italy,” is all that remains from it 
for us. 

If the grammar school life was none too happy, 
that at Jesus College, Oxford, was much less so. But 
there was an with private tuors, in the 
course of which he first read Gibbon—‘ what a new 
world that was!” and did some coquetting with the 
Scarlet Woman, exactly one hundred years after Gib- 
bon’s similar experience. Moreover, he conceived 
much the same contempt for Oxford that Gibbon had 
done aforetime. His life there was so painful to re- 
member that years afterward, bringing Miss Stopford, 
whom he married, to Oxford, while taking her to Mag- 
dalene, he would not take her to Jesus. A chance hear- 
ing of one of Stanley's lectures (the future Dean) was 
a memorable incident, and is duly celebrated in the 
letter which Green wrote to Stanley congratulating 
him on his marriage. It is evident that his attraction 
to the clerical life was qualified ty his forefeeling that 
it would afford him leisure for literary avocations. 
But in the event he was as a clergyman remarkable 
for his devotion to his clerical work. When about to 
be examined for orders he flatly refused to read 
Paley’s “ Evidences,” and Stanley, the examiner, sug- 
gested putting in the ‘‘Horae Paulinae” in its place, 
as only Paley, and no particular book, had been indi- 
cated. But the artifice only succeeded in bringing 
both Stanley and Green to grief. Green’s earliest let- 
ters are mainly experiments in style, with Addison and 
Lamb for models. It is interesting that one of the 
first, in which he swings out into a more simple and 
sincere method, is the famous letter about Huxley's 
retort on the Bishop of Oxford, though even there it 
has been suspected that his report took something from 
the simplicity of Huxley’s words. There was, how- 
ever, no lack of simplicity in his characterization of 
the Bishop’s talk as “such rot as never fell from 
Episcopal lips before.” 

Green’s clerical career extended from 1861 to 1860 
His first curacy was at the Hast End, London, where 
hig rector was the Rev. Henry Ward, father of Mr. 
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“Humphry Ward, whose name is more fa- 
qmiliar on his wife's account than on his 
own. The situation for Green was im- 
mensely significant. Going to Mr. Ward 
to refuse the curacy, he found himself 
tied to the table by his leg and the little 
girl who did it saying, “Shan’t go.” To 
please children was one of the passions of 
‘his life, and so he stayed. It may be said 
here. as well as anywhere that he cared 
™org for his “ Children by the Sea” than 
for anything else among his minor pieces. 
For Mrs. Ward he conceived a lofty ad- 
miration, and she had a profound influ- 
ence upon his life. There are paseages 
about her in these tetters atmost too sacred 
for the common eye. She died ir 182, and 
was to him henceforth a thing ensky’d and 
sainted. Her children became to him ob- 
jects of devout affection, and it was a 
great joy to him when Mr, Humphry 
Ward married Mary Arnold. At the time 
of the marriage he wrote ‘‘She is to me 
the Queen of Women, absolutely faultless. 
How delightful that the boy I love best 
in the world should have such a wife.” 
The East End curacy was no sinecure, but 
task work of extreme devotedness. When 
cholera was added to the other burdens, 
Green was in the thick of it, and the fallen 
women of the district were his best reli- 
ance for the tending of the sick and burial 
of the dead. It is evident that if Mr. Ste- 
phen’s interest in Green had been 
purely intellectual, he could have written 
of his East End life as Green of 
Edward Denison’s, and we should have had 

Other cu- 


less 
wrote 


something much more adequate. 
racies succeeded that of St. Barnabas, with 
increasing absorption in history and more 
of conscientious difficulty in being a good 
churchman. “ He was keenly alive to the 
tempted his position 
into insincerity." At the 
hated to disturb the faith of simple minds, 
and he did Iike church 
when she seemed to be getting inte rough 
He remained to the end profoundly 
the 


One 


danger of being by 


same time he 


not to leave the 


water 
part 


of 
was 


religious and appreciative of 


by religion in past times. 


with 


played 
standing quarrels Freeman 


to 


his 
insistence 
this 


Freeman tending to an exclusively 


on 


the 


with regard his (Green's) 


the religious element and with 
literary 
political point of view. 

all of 
Dawkins, 


friend- 


clerical period nearly 
Ww. 


geologist, 


During his 


Green's letters are to soyd 


the 
ship was one of the good things that Green 
his 


distinguished whose 


Jesus College. If interest in 
had 


not 


found at 


Dawkins's work earried Green into 


geology it would have been strange 


It is interesting to see how independent he 
his 


sharpened 


judgment, and 
geology 
points when 
came After 
dismissal of the Archbishops he set to work 
life Patrick, but found his 
of Irish To 
of the Angevin Kings was 
main of life. The ‘* Short 
History * taken only because his 
life seemed likely to be brief, and he wished 
to The 


interest ecclesiastical 


was in his geological 


prolonged interest in 


his sense of topographical he 


to his own proper work the 


to write a of St 


ignorance an insuperable bar 
write the history 
his 


the purpose 


was up 
dominant 
he 


Somersetshire 


finished thing 
still 


Dunstan 


do some 


was when 
read a paper on in 
in 1862 
and it suddenly 


heard it with 


to 


approval, 
that the 
of 
be- 


to 


Freeman 


curred him 


on 


“ttle Johnnie Green” 
A friendship 


value 


reader was his 
the 
gan which 


moldings. 
of the 
with 


Magdalen 
was greatest 
Stubbs 
Stubbs found 
He 


into 


them both. Green's had a 
amusing beginning 
Renan the 
rowed the book dropped it 
waste-paper basket, 


suppressing heresy instead of merely oblig- 


more 


him reading on train bor- 


and his 


as if he were thus 


ing Green to buy another copy, which he 


ill afford. 
Between Parts 


could 

Il. 
“ My 
which had for its general inspira- 


FIT. 
Daughters 


have a 
the 


and we 


lovely rhyme, on 
Beach,” 
tion the same circumstances that 
ed “‘ Children by the Sea,” 
lar Mr. Brooke's 
1869 Sir Andrew Clark assured Green 
his health precarious. He 
resolved to the Short 
the English People,” 
the task 
the 
articles 


suggest- 
and in particu- 
little In 
that 
thereupon 
of 


accomplished 


Stopford girls 
was 

write History 
and he 


in five Meantime, to keep 
boiling, he of 
for The Saturday There 


was danger here for the style of his book 


years. 


pot wrote many scores 


Review. 


danger of writing a series of brilliant arti- 
eles rather than a continuous history. To 
he large 
portion of the book, which had been stereo- 
But 
of details he 
tegrity the 
book, this 
vigorous opposition 
him were publisher, Mr. Mac- 
millan, and Stopford Brooke. His rela- 
tions to the book, when he was writing it 
and later, came out very clearly in his let- 
ters to Freeman Most of the 
letters during this period are to Freem 
and their mutual relations were extremely 


ereditable to both parties. 
It is remarkable to see how patiently, in 


remove this objection rewrote a 


typed. however patiently he received 
held fast 
construction 
the 


who 


to his in- 
of the 
teeth of 


sustained 


criticism 
in main 
and valiantly in 
Those 


most his 


and others. 


an, 





the main, Freeman, so testy and trascible, 
bore the sharp criticisms of his younger 
friend, They had a common object of dis- 
like in Froude, but Green's influence on 
Freeman was generally exerted with a view 
to moderating his Achillean wrath. He 
thought the greatest gain of his later work 
over the ‘ Short History "’ was the will and 
capacity to work at periods for which he 
didn’t care. What most impresses, after 
the heroism of the whole business, consid- 
ering the state of his health, is that the 
book was one long exercise of self-denial. 
When well advanced he thinks of “ giving 
up 50 per cent. of the matter he has packed 
so tightly and chattering more diffusely 
over the rest.” The fact is his genius was 
for “ chattering diffusely," for an expan- 
sive style, and the “Short History” de- 
manded severe condensation. He could 
easily have beaten the captains of “ the 
drum and trumpet style,” as he Called it, 
on their own ground. But there were moral 
obstacles to such a rivalry. He hated war, 
and when he saw something of it in 1870 
he wrote Freeman: 


Pleasant for you folk who “rejoice in 
war,” as the Psalmist says, but | am a 
poor weak-nerved creature who have seen 
too much human suffering in my time to 
think the world needs more of it than God 
gives it, and all the telegrams and bunting 
in the world won't make me forget that 
boy's white face at Kéln. 


Further on we have a passage which Is 
not only expressive of his own temper, but 
a pointed comment upon some of our con- 
temporary conditions: 


I am afraid we are drifting into war— 
into war on the side of the devil and in the 
cause of hell. It will be so terrible to wish 
to have England beaten. People are all 
shy of saying in the old-fashioned way 
that they love their country. Well, I am 
not ashamed to say it. I love England 
dearly. But I love her too well to wish 
her triumphant if she fight against human 
right and against human freedom. Pitt 
longed for her defeat in America, but it 
killed him when it came. I can understand 
that double feeling now. 


It is impossible for this review to follow 
Green through the aetivity 
after the “ Short History ”’ It's 
reception more than justified his hopes and 
expectations of his 
It hardly needed the animus of a 


course of his 
came out 
sanguine 


the most 


friends. 
in uw 
the 


devoted to Froude’s interest 
great battle of historians 
critic's eyes with eye-salve that he might 
see the lapses of the book If bent on that 
The microscopist sent his article to 
The 
it privately 
edition. 


writer 


to anoint 


alone. 

Morley 
to send 
of his 


advised 
for the 
Driven out 
at 


Fortnightly, who 


to Green 


for 
him 
correction next 
of England 


great disadvantage away from libraries and 


by sickness Green worked 


with a poor verbal memory. The wonder is 
he did one-half so well. As to 
accuracy, Mr. Bryce places him above Mii- 
man and on a level with Macaulay, a little 
below Ranke, Thirlwall, Gib- 
and Carlyle march in a higher rank 

There are many incidental descriptions of 


his general 


Grote, while 


bon 


permanent 
to 
Rome " 


men and places that will have 
interest. Mr will wish 
edition “ Walks in 


purpose to include some passages in these 


Hare make a 


new of his on 


letters. There is a vivid description of Na- 
poleon III. after Sedan and a charming one 
for whom Green always has 
He 
** humanttarianism "" 


of Gladstone, 


kind words finds a truer wisdom in 


Gladstone's than in 


Disraeli's politics: 


The sympathies of peoples with. peoples, 
the sense of a common humanity between 
nations, the aspirations of nationalities 
after freedom and independence, are real 
political forces: and it is just because Glad- 
stone owns them as forces and Disraeli 
disowns them that the one has been on the 
right side and the other on the wrong. 

After the ‘ Short 
solved to write his “ Angevin Kings,” 
that project 
stead he 
** Short " 
of England.” 


History "' he was re- 


but 
had and in- 


to*be given up 


made a longer history out of the 
“The Making 


Another on “‘ The Conquest ’ 


and a volume on 
he began, and it was finished by his wife 
after The of 
Primers was his admirable device and had 
His 
him great happiness, but this came to him 
(1877) late. The years that in- 
his and 
death brought no alleviation of his malady, 
but 
delusive hope. 


his death. series Macmillan 


his editorial care. marriage brought 


almost too 


tervened between marriage his 
with moments of 
fight he 


made for life and beautiful the simplicity 


its general increase, 
Splendid was the 


with which he gave it over when there was 
nothing else to do. It was the opinion of 
that his kept 
years. *‘ He died learning” 
Mrs. Ward 


his physicians resolute will 


him alive two 
he 
“He died loving.”’ 

Not 


heres in their reflections upon life and upon 
a man’s proper attitude to that and to his 
work. We must go to Stevenson for any- 
thing equally bracing. Green was not given 
to moralizing, so that when he mounts the 
tripod the oracle Is the more significant. 
There is a splendid passage (p. 440) on a 
writer's feeling for his book, and another 
(p. 275) on his attitude toward life prob- 
lems: 


said of himself, and adds, 
. 


the least value of these letters in- 


“It is just the souls that long to do 
the noblest work that feel most their im- 
measurable inferiority to it. * * * The 
thing is, I think, to think less of ourselves 
and what we are to our work, and more 
of our work to what it is to us.” But it is 
not so much particular passages, though 
many, as it is the total spectacle of a large 
and growing life, triumphant over misera- 
ble obstructions, that gives us our assur- 
ance of a man, and, in the story of his life, 
one of the most inspiring stories we have 


ever read. 
JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
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MR. BROWNELL. 


eee tena 
His Estimates of Thackeray, Car- 


lyle, Ruskin, Meredith, Matth: w 
_Arnold, and George Eliot.* 


iT I8 impossible to read Mr. 

Brownell’s reflections upon 

these half-dozen “* Victorian 

prose masters'’ without a 

feeling of self-congratulation 

that, while the writers dis- 

cussed are still of our own 

time, we should be led to see them so sur- 

rounded by their atmosphere, and with such 

a sense of space between ourselves and 

them, This effect is not produced by what 

is commonly known as the detachment of 

the critic from his subject. Criticism has 

seldom been more intimately searching, 

less aloof and unwarmed by personality. It 

is due rather to a singular openness and 

amplitude of mind precluding anything lke 

narrowness or obstinacy of view, the very 

spirit of criticiam, in fact, to recall 
Arnold's eloquent plea in its behalf. 


To try and approach truth on one side aft- 
er another, not to strive or ery nor to per- 
sist in pressing forward on any one side 
with violence and self-will—it is only thus, 
it seems to me, that mortals may hope to 
gain any vision of the mysterious pos > Hen 
whom we shall never see except in outline, 
but only thus even in outline. 


Inspired by such an ideal, an intelligence 
less keen and less ardent to discern than 
Mr. Brownell brings to the consideration 
of these diversely great minds from which 
such notable Hterature has sprung, might 
fail to convey a clear-cut impression. The 
impression made by the present essays, as 
by the earlier ones on French art, is, how- 
ever, both clear and potent. If the reader 
came to them without any knowledge at 
all of the works referred to in them, he 
would rise from his reading refreshed by 
the purity of the intellectual air he had 
been breathing, and would look upon art 
and still more upon life, with a less jaded, 
a more serene and interested vision. 

The first on the list of the masters is 
Thackeray, and we may assume that he of 
all brought most joy to his critic. Through 
more than forty pages of appreciative an- 
alysis the note of an almost buoyant sym 
pathy is kept; the weight nial 
qualities unfelt. Nor is it ensy as 
with the essays that follow to collect illu- 
minating, isolated statemants. The 
pretation flows moa?e uninterruptedly, is 
less a mosaic of judgments. 
it has more the 
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character of a work of 
art-in itself, and fairly represents in the 
series the literary potentiality of critical 
writing. Throughout, however, this is more 
or less felt To reverse Mr. Browne!l's 
acute characterization of Mr. Meredita, 
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on 
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George for 


; almost invari 
by elevation, but elevation to 
_ there is no lift Her spirit has 
wings “The refuge of pedantry 
its endeavor to escape dullness is 
to be sportiveness, and it is per- 
é when she is playful that George 
Eliot comes nearer pedantry than at 
any other time.” “The consistency of 
Bulstrode, Tito, Felix Holt, ends by borirs 
us. You want a personage in a book as 
out of it to act in & way ihat you cannot 
everlastingly prefigure.”” “It is the tem- 
perament, not the thinking, of men and 
women that {s permanently and reward- 
ingly interesting in that field of litera’ > 
which fiction constitutes. * * * Thong! 
is a universal and automatic process cum- 
pared with feeling, than which it is far 
less idiosyncratic and particular [t is 
comparatively impersonal Other things 
being equal—which perhaps they rarely; 
are, but that is nothing—people think very 
much alike.” “ They (George Eliot’s olur- 
acters) do a tremendous lot cf think 
In any emergency or crisis their minds 
fairly buzz, like a wound clock with the 
pendulum removed." 

These that cling to the 
memory, but the portrait of the whole nat- 
ure under consideration is what dominaics 
our interest. The features of mind, hear: 
and soul so comprehendingly depicted that 
the literary outcome is as closely connected 
with them inevitably a part of therm 
as the expression is a part of the human 
face 

In the of Mr. Meredith’s amazing 
talent we are made most aware of this un- 
tiring inquiry as to the sources in the in- 
dividual of his inspiration and accomplish- 
ment. Nothing could be more baffling to 
this purpose than Mr. Meredith's art. Very 
well, then, it is to the 
thinness, the lightness, the artificiality, of 
an art that not reveal a personality 
No one has said so much about Mr. Mere- 


ibly 


are passages 


as 


study 


used demonstrate 


does 


dith’s qualities, no one has so adequately 
justified his admirers by setting forth his 
immense cleverness, his intellectual emi- 
nence, in such favorable light, and certain- 
ly no one has more convincingly stated the 
comparative emptiness of his work. And 
in the process we come upon an unusual 
number of the penetrating definitions in 
which Mr. Brownell's criticism is rich. Take 
for an example this of temperament: 


Like its far less frequent but also far less 
indispensable analogue, genius, temper:- 
ment is much more easily felt than define] 
It is approximately to be described, howev 
er, as individuality of disposition quite apart 
from intellectual constitution, which never- 
theless it influences, directs, and at times 
even coerces. It is of the essence of the 
personal nature, of which the merely intel- 
lectual expression is, in comparison, an at- 
tribute. It supplies not only the color but 
the energy of any personal point of view or 
way of looking at things. It is the incalecu- 
lable element in the human composition, 
the force through which the others fuse. 
It is through temperament that character 
organizes its traits into a central and co- 
herent efficiency. Temperament, in a 
word, is energy accentuating personality." 

When a critic of Mr. Brownell’s type 
passes from the contemplation of Meredith 


to the contemplation of Ruskin the reader's 


curiosity is bound to be aroused. Mr. Bage- 
hot to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
are minds which grasp with ease the com- 
plex problems of a constitutional govern- 
ment and to which the actions of a mon- 
arch’'s single will are utterly unintelligible. 
To comprehend Ruskin the imaginative crit- 
ic must keep his imagination under strong 
control and accept, as a rule, the simplest 
explanation of the most elaborate vagary. 
This, apparently, Mr. Brownell has been 
able to do, and if his effort to show con- 
plete justice to Ruskin's temperament—for 
temperament here was certainly not lack- 
ing—results in showing a nature so un- 
disciplined as to be profoundly and hope- 
lessly wearisome, it is not his fault. His 
mild prophecy that ‘ pesterity. will find his 
{Ruskin’s} writings lacking in form as to 
style, and lacking in substance as to mat- 
ter,”’ is not Hkely to be contradicted by his 
readers, most of whom, indeed, are no 
longer readers of Ruskin. The eccentric 
and in a sense pathetic figure is, however, 
Suggested not, perhaps, with much sympa- 
thetic divination, but with great vividness. 
What, for instance, could be more de- 
scriptive of the permanent Ruskinian mood 
than the phrase ‘“‘in the pursuit of saint- 
liness measure had no interest for him "'? 
What could be more disoriminating in ap- 
preciation than the following: 

He gave everything, himself included—a 
procedure that, if not in every respect ex- 
emplary. is at any rate too exceptional to 
excite the uneasigess of even the wise and 
prudent. It is not, however, the way either 
to influence one's future fellow-men or to 


raise to one’s self a literary monument 
perennius aere. 


And what could be more destructively 
and incontestably true than the plain 
statement, “he was quite, disoriented in 
writing about art at all. He neither 
recognized its limitations nor acquiesced in 
its office, nor apprehended its distinction. 
He did not like it." Ruskin’s service to 
English art is, however, amply recognized. 
He ‘beat the drum and clashed the cym- 
bals about it,” it is true, and to an extent 
that awakens respect for an art that could 
live through the noise. But*he also, as Mr. 
Brownell—without undue enthusiasm—tells 
us, determined its course “in a direction 
which, however little it shines in it, ts 
consonant with its native aptitudes than 
are the artificialities from which he did 
much rescue it If its nature-worship 
under his tuition shows more in the trans- 
literation, as one may say, 
tion of nature, it is at 
of a genuine and not an acquired bent.” 
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NEW 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


His Home, His Manner of Living, 
His Surroundings, Habits, Tastes, 


and Way of Work. 





N the west side of Dunham's 
H Bay, the most beautiful spot 
on the shores of the most 
beautiful lake in all the 
world—Lake George, to wit— 
Edward Eggleston makes his 
home. He goes away during 
the Winter—to New York, where he haunts 
the print shops in search of illustrations 
for his works; to Washington, where he al- 
most lives,in the Congressional Library; to 
Madison, Indiana, where a large part of his 
boyhood was passed, and, during the rigors 
of Winter, to comfortable points in the 
South, where the climate ameliorates his 
gout and the people amuse him. 

In Madison he has an apartment to 
which he has only to apply his latch-key 
in order to set the household wheels in 
motion. There he drives about over the 
beautiful Ohio River hills, or trudges on 
foot after the manner of his boyhood, or 
wheels himself on a tricycle bought in 
England, the only vehicle of the sort ever 





seen in those parts 

But Edward Eggleston's home is on Dun- 
ham’s Bay, Lake George. There are his 
household gods, for there is the really 
wonderful library which he has spent 
more than a quarter of a century and a 
great sum of money in collecting, in 
Europe and America, partly in aid of his 
work, but in another large part in mere 
satisfaction of his passion for quaint and 
curious reflectigns of human ways of liv- 
ing and thinking as they appear in liter- 
ature. 

His books are in all languages, and he 
reads them all indifferently. For in his 
youth, having made himself master of 
Greek, Latin, and French without any- 
body's instruction, he entered upon a com- 
pact with himself that, no matter in what 
language he should find anything that he 
wanted to read, he would read it, and that 
compact he has kept to the letter. 

His house is a curiously rambling struct- 
ure. It is, in fact, three houses, built in- 
dependently of each other and congected 
only by after-thought covered ways. He 
began it nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, when within less than a stone’s throw 
of his daughter's residence he built a 
home for his books, he living at that time 
with his daughter. He built of such stone 
as the neighborhood afforded, curiously va- 
ried in color, shape, and character, but every 
block possessing at least one straight side 
or edge. A local stone mason with a marked 
genius for his business fitted these stones 
together into walls that are to-day the 
admiration of every beauty lover who 
visits the place and the despair of all 
kodak fiends, because their films refuse 
to make truthful report of the exquisite 
colors of the stone. 

Later he built a cottage to live in—also 
of the native stone. Still later he has 
built another structure, for the sake of 
larger room and greater convenience. His 
friends laugh at him for requiring three 
houses in which to live when. his family 
consists only of himself and his wife. He 
joins in the laugh and is happy. 

That word, indeed, is the dominant note 
in his life. He is happy. Some years ago, 
when he was stricken in a way that threat- 
ened—though mistakenly—the early end, 
he wrote to me, saying: ‘‘I am content and 
happy. I have had a life of enjoyable 
activity. I have been permitted to render 
some service to my generation. I have 
lived. If the end is ngar, I have neither 
reason nor disposition to complain. On 
the contrary, I shall be happy\to the end, 
and in the end,” 

His immediate surroundings are of the 
most intimate character. The Dunham's 
Bay shore has been rigidly reserved by its 
original owner, Dr. Eggleston’s son-in- 
law, as a family residence region. ‘I'here 
are only five cottages in all those beau- 
tiful lawns and woodlands. Only one of 
them is the home of a household not close- 
ly related by blood to the family, and that 


household is so intimately connected 





other and lasting ties of friendship that it 
scarcely constitutes an exception. For the 
rest, the little settlement includes the 
cottages of two of Edward Eggleston’s 
daughters and that of his brother, myself. 
Then there is a stretch of woodland—wild 
and free—northward to that Joshua's Rock, 
which gives its name to the neighborhood 
and to the Post Office. Beyond, on the 
open lake front, are five other cottages, 
owned and occupied by Edward Eggleston's 
nearest friends. 

These are his surroundings, and he is 
very happy in them. In spite of his gut, 
he retains that old boyish passion for 
tramping which half a century ago made 
half-savages of him and me—haunters of 
the hills, explorers of all the caves, friends 
and companions of all the trees, lovers of 
the woodlands, swimmers in every “ deep 
hole" of every creek and “ run,”’ botanists 
acquainted with every growth, amateur 
geologists who knew where to find trilo- 
bites when we wanted them, and how to 
show the shell formations of our rocks by 
patient polishing. But his walks now aré 
brief in distance and duration, because of 
his infirmity. The boy who used to regard 
a forty-mile tramp as a gala day's endea- 
vor, finds half a mile or a mile quite 
enough for the man in his sixties. 

He knows every flower that blooms in the 
mountains round about his home, every 
rush and every grass that bringeth forth 
its d in the Pagers that stretches far 

away to south, with a winding ribbon 
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all of them, and to all the birds that live 
among them, he pays visits, not of formal 
obligation, but of love. He knows every 
nook in the hills, every bend in the creek, 


and to most of them he has given fitting | 


names of his own devising. 
But mainly his walks are within the lit- 


tle, loving neighborhood of his home. He | 
| loves to wander among the cottages that 


neighbor him closely and to sit in their 
piazzas, in intimate and affectionate con- 
verse with those who are nearest and dear- 
est to him. 

He goes bareheaded, of course. Every- 


body in that regiun does. But his bare ; 


head is crowned with an aureole of shock- 
ily abundant white hair which submits 


itself to no restraint of comb or brush, | 


but riots as the neighboring pines and 


chestnuts do in a liberty of growth that | 


knows no law or limit. He walks about 
in rubber-soled “ sneaks,’’ of course. How 
else should he get over the great smooth, 
outcropping rocks, covered as they are with 
glassy pine needles? 

His house ‘stands upon the border line 
between a grassy lawn, studded with richly 
teeming fruit trees, and an aboriginal for- 
est of giant pines, and “ murmuring hem- 
locks.”” The fruit trees luscious)ly tempt 


you as you look out of his windows to the | 
south The huge chestnuts shower their | 
frost-ripened fruitage in your face as you | 


look to the north, while the pines and oaks 
end hemlocks beyond remind you that nat- 
ure is older than man, and immeasurably 
more dignified. 


Edward Egglesten works in the morning, 


when he works at all. Often he doesn't 
work at all. In the afternoon he walks and 


potters. He used to go out on the lake. | 


He was a famous sailor in those days, but 
he has dismantled his sailboat, and now 
rarely cares even to ply the oars. He still 


keeps some good boats, mainly for the en- | 
joyment of his friends. Now and then he | 


fishes. What wholesome-souled man does 
not? And when he hooks a black bass or 
that gamiest of game fishes, a perch weigh- 
ing more than a pound, all there ever was 
of youth in him comes back, and the en- 
thusiasm of that play of rod and reel and 


line recalls the time when he was a boy | 
j on the Ohio River, and divided his time | 


about equally between boyish enjoyment 
of life as it is and premature philosophical 
speculation as to life as it ought to be. 


{ 
His house is everywhere full of open wood 


fireplaces, and these are usually blazing 
with sweet-smelling logs. There are fur- 
naces and the like to keep the house warm, 
but the open fires are quite independent 


of these ‘“ modern inconveniences.” When | 
it is cool he likes to sit before an open | 
wood fire, for the sake of its genial heat. | 


When it isn’t cool, he likes to sit before an 
open wood fire for the sake of the ventila- 
tion it brings in through the open windows. 
In any case he has the open wood fire, 
and his young grandsons, who purvey the 
wood for that indulgence, have fat per- 
sonal purses as a consequence when they 
go back to Cornell to resume their studies 
in the Autumn. 


The dominant trait of the man is a limit- | 
less generosity, He is generous of such | 


money as he possesses, but that is the very 
least of it. He is even more profitably 
generous to others of helpful influence, of 
sympathy, of inspiration, and of that good 
will that counts for so much more than 
merely material help. 

In his literary work he revises intoler- 
ably. His manuscript, when it leaves his 
hand, is a Chinese puzzle. It is crossed out 
and “ stetted ’’ and interlined to the border- 
land of madness. Often the interlineations 


extend themselves up and down the pages, | 


and in and out such vacant spaces as the 
author finds in his manuscript, until he 
who reads has sore need of a surveyor, 
with all his instruments, to guide him in 
the unraveling of it all. The handwriting 
is cramped and almost microscopic, and the 
task of “setting’’ the matter from such 
“copy "’ would be the despair of a printer 
dependent for his livelihood upon the num- 
ber of ‘‘ems”™ he could set in a day. But 


Edward Eggleston recognizes all this. He | 
sends his “ copy’ to a typewriter trained | 
to interpret the intricaci¢s of his inter- | 
lineations. She makes a fair and clear copy | 


of it all. Then he interlines and distorts 
that clear copy nearly as badly as he did 
the original; and when the printers have 
managed to make out his meaning he sets 
to work upon the proofs and treats them 
as badly as he did his own original manu- 
script. 

In old days, so long ago that I refuse to 
reckon the lapse of time, he wrote novels 
for a periodical of which I was editor. In 
order to get the paper out on time I used 
to find it necessary sometimes to suppress 


his second proofs entirely. I wonder, now | 


and then, what the angels will do when he 
sends in the final revises of his life's 
work. Perhaps they will say, as I used to 
say to the printers: ‘ Let it go at that. It 
is good enough as it is.” 

Now a word of personal explanation, 
not at all of apology. I feel under no ob- 
ligation whatever to apologize for having 
written thus of my brother, at the request 
of the editor of THe New York Times 
SaTURDAY Review. Edward Eggleston is 
one man. I am another. I have tried to 


tell the readers of this SatrurDaY REvirnw 
what the accomplished and judicious editor 
of this periodical thinks they want to hear 
about a subject that [I know more about 
than does any other writer whose services 
he could invoke. I have done som I do not 
understand that I am under obligations to 
ask anybody's pardon for the discharge of 


a duty. 
GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, 
“ Student Life and Customs,” by Henry 


D, Sheldon, is a new educational volume 
terest, to be 
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SHINESE exclusiveness has 
been matched in the past by 
our contented ignorance of 
Chinese ideas and Chinese 
ways. We have complacent- 
ly. accepted the most mistak- 
en notions concerning the 

yetlew men refusing to look for correct in- 
formation or to give it proper weight 
when brought to our attention. All this 
will doubtless be changed in the near 
future. Such lessons as that of the Boxer 
outbreak and its suppression by foreign 
arms, costly to give and to take, must 
be succeeded by some more humane and 
rational way of arriving at a common 
understanding. We have in this respeet, 
as much to learn as to teach. [If we 
wish to communicate our ideas, we must 
know in what garb the Chinaman will 
inevitably clothe them. We must learn to 
regard his civilization as at least a prepa- 
ration for that which we would offer to or 
force uvon him, and to do this we must 
have some conception of his intellectual 
life, of his history, his religions and philos- 
ophies, his notions of politics, ethics, law, 
and diplemacy. 

The most serious of current mistakes 
regarding the Chinese are that they are 
essentially unprogressive—that they can be 
made to change their ingrained habit b» 
force only; that they lack inventiveness; 
that they are incapable of forming ab- 
stract ideas, and that, In regard to re- 
lNigton, they are wholly given over to athets- 
tic indifference or to the grossest supersti- 
tions. 

In “The Lore of Cathay’’ the learned 
President of the Imperial University com- 
bats with equal zeal and discretion these 
popular prejudices. He begins by reminding 
his readers of the useful inventions which 
we have borrowed from the Chinese, or In 
which they have preceded us—gunpowder, 
the mariner’s compass, printing, porcelain, 
silk. In one of his most interesting chap- 
ters he shows that European alchemy, the 
source of modern chemistry, was, in all 
probability, derived from China. He points 
to the progress made unaided by the Chi- 
nese in astronomy, mathematics, and phys- 
ics, to their acute speculations in philos- 
ophy, and to the superiority of their relig- 
ions to the pagan religions of the West. In 
physics he proves that the Chinese have 
preceded us with a theory of ether and 
its functions, and that what are with us 
the modern doctrines of evolution and con- 
servation of energy have been known to 
them for centurtes. In a chapter on the San 
Chiao, or three religions, we are reminded 
that China has, ere this, accepted a foreign 
creed—-Buddhism, which was introduced 
from India in the first century of our era. 
The three religions supplement one another 


in the actual religious life of China. Con- 
fucianism supplies the ethical side, Bud- 
dhism the spiritual, while the ancient re- 
Mgion cf the Tao ts credited by him with 
having given rise to the physical taeories 


referred to above, 
Our author's treatment of Taoism ia per- 


haps the least satisfactory portion of his 
work. That he should devote more space 
to the doctrines of Confucius was to be 
expected because of their practical im- 
portance, and Buddhism appeals to him as 
preparing the way for Christianity, but of 
Taoism, while acknowledging it the parent 


of Chinese mysticism, alchemy, (and, thero- 


fore, of Western chemlistry,) of the daring 
physical speculations of the Sung Dynasty, 
and of much of what is most fanciful and 
charming in Chinese literature, he gener- 
ally speaks with some contempt as a purely 
materialistic creed. In several passages, 
however, he more properly defines it as 
monistic, as “‘ acknowledging no such cate- 
gory as spirit in contradistinction from 
matter."” He finds the seed-thought of the 
school in the law of change and transmu- 
tation as laid down in that most curious of 
existing books, the “* Yi-King.”” But in Lao- 
Tse’s ‘“Tao-Teh King,’ from which he 
quotes, matter is but a manifestation of 
the spirit, which is the cause of al! its 
transformations: It is not, however, an 
illusion, as in the Buddhistic view. Later 
writers have made of Lao-Tse's primal 
‘No Thing which is not Nothing,” 
maternal ether, gifted with 
tributes of consciousness and spontaneous 
change, or a spiritual essence gradually 
purifying itself of its groSser elements. 
Both these views are exemplified in the 
many excerpts from the alchemists given 
by Dr. Martin, in which we find, side by 
side, the empiric, eager for riches and 
long life, searching in his alembics and cru- 
cibles for the elixir of life. Is not “ elixir 
of life” too near “long life?’"’ Why 
not elixir of vitae? and the philosoph- 
er’'s stone, and the mystical ascetic who 
preaches renunciation of desire and the 
spiritual union of the Me and the Not 
Me. Both are reflected at a much later 
date in the sayings and doings 6f the Eu- 
ropean Rosicrucians, whose “ gibberish " is 
perhaps but the natural result of their at- 
tempts to reconcile too widely divergent 
views of what was once a consistent doc- 
trine. 

From the success of Buddhism in China, 
Dr. Martin draws an argument in support 
of his belief that the Chinese may yet be 
converted to Christianity. That they are 
not incapable of accommodating them- 
selves to great political changes, he argues 


*THE LORE OF CATHAY; or, the Intellect 
of China. By W, A. P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., 
President of the Chinese Imperial University. 
author of “A Cycle of Cathay,” ‘ The Siege 
in Pekin,”” &c., &c. Wiustrated. One volume. 
8vo. Pp. 480. Cloth, New Yori Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming Revell & Co. 50. 
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Hoang Ho; that of the two conquests by 
the Tartars, and the third period, only re- 
cently commenced, of intercourse with the 
nations of the West. In the first period 
of native rule the Government was changed 
from a theocratic republic to a feudal 
monarchy and then to an absolute mon- 
archy without affecting om foundations 
of their society. 

What is really atvibinai in China are 
the family and clan organizations founded 
on the principle of filial plety and the po- 
litical principle that the will of heaven is 
expressed by the voice of the people— 
though this last may be reduced to an as- 
sertion of the right of insurrection. Dr. 
Martin finds also a certain “ nationality 


» of mind which brings modifications on a 


vast seale within the range of possibility,” 
but “ necessarily interposes an obstacle in 
the way of their speedy consummation.” 

Though, as we have seen, strongly dis- 
posed to champion the Chirfese, our author 
does not wholly ignore their faults and 
shortcomings. Their ancient educational 
system, to which he devotes several chap- 
ters, though admirable in some respects, 
is quite unsuited to serve modern needs. 
He admits their exaggerated reverence for 
antiquity and their indisposition to vary 
from established usages. The most serious 
charge which he brings against them as a 
people is that of arrogance. “ Their long 
isolation and the Immensity of the em- 
pire have ‘‘ led them to despise other na- 
tions." The Boxer movment is ascribed 
mainly to this feeling, and the author con- 
cludes his work with the statement that 
“China needs to learn in the school of ad- 
versity." Nevertheless, though internal 
forces now threaten disruption, ‘he believes 
that the ancient empire will knit itself 
together again, and will ultimately take 
its place among the leading powers of the 
civilized world. 

On this and other points, Dr. Martin 
should -be well qualified to judge. He has 
spent a large part of his life in China. He 
has been for twenty-five years at the head 
of the Imperial College for Interpreters, 
and for two years President of the Im- 
perial University, until its recent destruc- 
tion by the Boxers. He gives evidence in 
the present volume of breadth of mind and 
of a habit of weighing carefully what he 
Says. There are passages which, tgken by 
themselves, might be called one-sided, but 
somewhere in the book the reader will al- 
most certainly find the opposite side pre- 
sented. Add, a rare qualification among 
Chinese scholars, that he writes a clear 
and graceful English style. 

The work is uncommonly well printed, yet 
a few errors have escaped the proofreader. 
On Page 47.we find “la recherche de la- 


biolu" for la récherche de l'absolu,”’ and 
on Page 53 the author is made to speak of 
the “precipitation of copper from the of! 
of vitriol,” a feat which is beyond the 
powers of even a Chinese.alchemist. We 


sbould doubtless read blue vitriol in solu- 
tion. The illustrations include a portrait of 


Dr. Martin and several views of temples, 


monuments, and educational institutions. 
ROGER RIORDAN. 


Fether Tabb.* 
Father Tabb, the author of a volume or 
two of delightful and sympathetic verse, 


is, In private life, a teacher of English 
It is 
necessary to say this, and we say it ad- 
visedly, for Mr. Stedman has called him 
“professor of English literature’ in the 
above-mentioned college, a title which 
Father Tabb modestly says is not his. 
Some time ago the author of “‘ Poems,” 
“Lyrics,” and “An Octave to Mary” 
brought out a little volume on English 
grammar, giving the results. of his ob- 
servations in teaching that subject. It 
was called ‘‘ Bone Rules; or Skeleton of 
English Grammar.” The book has just 
been issued in a new and revised form. 
It is more than a mere collection of rules 
of usage, for here and there the man and 
the poet appear in the pages and add an 
altogether human interest to what other- 
AS an 
elementary grammar it is what its title 
implies, but his scheme is rather one of 
exclusion than that of augmenting rules 
and exceptions, a process which has been 


| followed by most English grammarians 


from time immemorial. Father Tabb's 
rules on punctuation, in particular, are 


fine examples of brevity and lucidity. 
reece tne nae ete en enna 


“The Wildfowlers; or, Duck Shooting in 
the Great Lagoon,”’ by Charles Bradford, 
author of “The Cofiplete Angler,” &c., 
will be published in December by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. The book is one for the 
sportsman, the nature lover, and _ the 
healthy-minded out-of-door man. Charles 
founder of Forest and Stream, 
says of the manuscript: ‘A good subject, 
never before treated of; I like it as well as 
anything by Herbert, (Frank Forester,) of 
whom it reminds me more than anything 
in the literary world.” 

The Great South Bay, probably the finest 
wildfowl gameland in America, has never 
before been fully described, and the bay- 
man of Long Island is a character rarely 
introduced into literature. 


The Fifth Series of Bible Characters by 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte, senior 
associate pastor of Free St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, is announced for 
speedy publication by the Fleming H. Re- 








*BONE tae 4h OR, SKELETON OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, By the Rev. John 
B. Tabb. A_new_and revised edition. 16mo. 
Pp. 180. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 


Bepviger Brothers. 50 cents. 


King Agrippa. Dr, Whyte would penetrate | ton’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


A Biography. By Horace £. Scupper. With Por- 
traits and other Mlustrations, and in an Appendix a full 
Bibliography. 2 vols., crown 8vo. $3. 50, net; postpaid, 
_ 83.79. 
This is a highly important and delightful biography. The distinguish- 
ed career of Mr. Lowell as scholar, poet, essayist, humorist, editor, 
professor, and diplomat is described fully and with very just apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Scudder has written with the cordial codperation of Mr. 


Lowell’s family, and has produced a thoroughly satisfactory biography 
of one of the foremost of American men and authors. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


A Study in Twentieth- Century Problems. By LYMAN 
ABBOTT, D.D, Crown 8vo, $1.30, ef; postage extra. 
Dr. Abbott has written a very significant book, dealing with the in- 
herent and inalienable rights of man in the light of present circum- 
stances. He discusses forms of government, social institutions, ques- 
tions of labor, education, and religion, with special reference to the 
problems which now confront the American people. 


A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. /foliday Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with six Mlustrations, by CHARLES E. BROCK. 
12mo, $1.50. 
Mrs. Wiggin has added to:her delightful story some chapters which 
make the narrative more complete. Mr. Brétk, whose admirable de- 


signs made “Penelope’s Experiences” two of the most artistic volumes 
of the last holiday season, furnishes six attractive illustrations for this 


book. 


NEW TALES OF OLD ROME 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, author of “ Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries,” etc. Profusely illustrated 
with Maps and Drawings. 8vo, $5.00, ze/; postpaid, $5.25. 
Signor Lanciani’s scholarship and official position give the stamp of 
authenticity to his statements. In this book he describes the New Dis- 


coveries in the Forum and on the Sacra Via, the Sacred Grove of the Ar- 
vales, the truth about the Grave of St. Paul, Strange Superstitions, 
and the Memorials of Jews, English, and Scots in Rome. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


By JOHN Muir. Illustrated from Photographs. 


crown 8vo, $1.75, zef; postage extra. 
A book of extraordinary interest dealing with mountains, forests, rivers, 
and cafions among the greatest in the world. Mr. Muir writes of the 


Yellowstone, Yosemite, General Grant, and Sequoia National Parks; 


and his wonderful descriptions are supplemented by many photographic 


views. ‘ 


BEFORE THE DAWN 


A Story of Russian Life. By PimENOF-NOBLE. 


8vo, $1.50. 


The scene of this novel is laid in Russia thirty years ago, and the poli- 
tical excitement of that time, the demands for reform and the denial 
of it by the government, the plottings and the spy system, the arrest 
and exile of students, all these are strongly depicted. Under and through 
all runs a deep current of romance, a love story full of sentiment and 


pathos. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE 


From the time of Constantine to the Dawn of the Renais- 
sance. By CHARLES A. CUMMINGS. With nearly 500 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50, nef; postpaid, $7.95. 
A work of great value and interest by a leading American architect. 
He regards Christianity as the mother of Italian architecture, and finds 
its earliest records in the catacombs. From this origin he traces the 
form of the basilicas, from which were ultimately developed the great 
churches which are the admiration of the world. 


Large 


Crown 


OF BUSINESS 
By R. R. BOWKER. 16mo, 50 cts. 


A book discussing in a wise and thoughtful manner the aim and spirit 
and methods of business. 


Sold by ail Booksellers. Sent Postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 
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QU ERIE Si. lyn, N, ¥.: ‘‘Can any one send me a copy or | anxious to get a copy of Lang's ‘ Life of Lock erns, and instructs scores and hundreds. 





tell me where I can get one of a poem called hart.” "’ a) 
eae st see corte Buddh,’ written py a young por t, ' The mother knows one side—that which the 
, The . _ an, elleve, who lived ar i€ ir The tev. J 5 y IE "h . . . 
= ALTER SMITH, Lynchburg, Va.: ‘A year | Philadelphia? "’ , wha ar: Seinhen a: eg ia te vane he StF soma reer Girl will all her Ute present inter homes 
ago saw in your columns a review or notice of —_-—_-— € r r 1 ‘ her : ue : . wna the 
a book the scene of whose hero’s adventures was A. B. 8..." B LY r who knows where copies of the old * Inter- 
e Rares 2 . - — : _ é a. 3., srooklyn, N. Y Will some one Ocean Curiosity Shop books ca be obtained | } oes erat tad 
- pond gens Sea. Can you give me the name of kindly quote the little poem ate by Mr | would kindly advise me of yo fixe 8 They so ae that whic h the girl will exhibit to the 
wo, - %k and Its publisher? Susan Marr Spaulding, referred to in Queric formerly published by The Chicago Inter-Ocean, | WOTr!ld; schoolmates see a third—that which 
2 A. Janvier’s “In the Sargasso Sea Oct, 12 wine but I am informed by togte publishers that they she will reveal to her friends As to the j 
(Harper & Brothers 25 i) 5, ire now out of print am anxious to get the i —~ . 1) 

, hers, $1.25.) Two shall be born the whole wide world issues for the years 1884-1886, as well as 1890-92. first and last, none but a mother or a con~- 
pi ec Be xsaried i o apart, € orn Any information will be welcome.”’ temporary ean give a girl advice which she 
Ec. 4s [as cleven Street, New or Ne: j ; x i 
City: “Gan you tell me if Aldine editions have | “"4 woes = difterent tongues, and have W. R. UNDERWOOD, Goldfield, Col.: “ wit | Will accept; as to the second, she knows, if 
any commercial value apart from the subject Each of oe ; oe | some one kindly send me the lines that occur | she has mastered the first rule of arith- 
matter of the books, (for example a Cicero?) And th Pong ot ier Men and no heed; j in one of Kipling's stories, over the title of | metic, that a wise schoolmistress neces- 
Also if books published during the French * R» 4 lanae’ oer unknown seas to unknown The Eden Rose"? sarily understands her needs better than 
of : . any other person, and she will accept Miss 


public,’ 1799-1800, (for example a_ history s 
Louis XV, and Louis XVI.,) are of any value?’’ [| * hall cross, escaping wréck, defying death, EDITH COUCH, 34 West Fifth Street, Du Heloise Edwina Hersey's ‘To Girls” as a 


Aldines are disregarded by most mod- oa = unconsciously shape every act buque, lowa Who can tell me where [ can | treasure drawn from long and wide experi- 
ern collectors, though the first Aldine ain oa each wandering step to this one obtain copy of @ hook eanes ‘The Nutcracker,’ ence. The author for many “years conduct- 
aid ~ i Wiee - : “on ’ a collection of fairy tales? read it as a child, > P rate sc hic -ere 
Horace, the first Aldine Virgil, and a few | That, one day, out of darkness, they shall | thirty years ago, and would very much like to ees ager a hg ho Rs read 
others will always be of excessive rarity meet , find out something about it.” that now or — ah - ory Gomi 
sis, Aha . S : e And read life's lat k > a ‘ e) ere self-respecting uma 
and value. If our corresponde nt will 8¢ nd “an S meaning in each other's DOROTHEA W. BOYD. Eastern High School, | Creatures, needing protection against ruf- 
a list of the books in question THE NEW And ‘two shall walk some narr ‘ } Washington, D. ¢ “Will some one kindly ex. | fians but not against themselves, and has 
York Times SATURDAY REVIEW will esti- Sr ae . re narrow way Of | piain the story of the grouse in the gun-room? | received more affectionate confidence than 
. life } : - - 
mate their value. Books printed during | So nearly side by side, that should one tur I saw a reference to it while reading this Sum- | fs given to a score of those ladies who re- 
. . J : Ever so. Ss ’ es & a OF n mer The story seems to have occurred in an gard a girl and a convict as equally open 
the French Revolution have little interest | Ever so little space to left, to right English novel?" to suspi I Her little book i id ed 
4 “hey -eds st: . , ats ! over: oO suspicion. e e > S é ess 
outside of France. sete = ~~ must stand acknowledged face not rer te the girl intensive to aaa 2 
ace, < mcresm 487 : : - . 
And yet, with wistful eyes that never L. F, BOOTHE, 177 West Ninety-fourth Street profession, but also to the girl who means 
Feats" meen > ars r meet, New York City: “1 am very desirous of obtain . > cer, : > g 
‘B.,” Bangor, Me.: ‘‘ A. H. Ross, 456 Broad With groping hands that never clasp, and | ing a partic ular poem which describes the dawn os — Es eg oe rs and to ” girl likely 
Street, Newark, N. J., recently made this in- lips | ; : ‘ : , o become a force in society. It warns, in- 
i , Newark, ! J., ) ‘al 4 Unfortunately I can recall but one line and structs, and advises always in that spirit 
quiry: ‘Where can the following quotation be | Ca ling in vain to ears that never hear, | that most imperfectly Darkness lay on the land <A) ducati amar . ote f ay Mre 2 5 ae 
found? It is usually attributed to Daniel Web- hey seek each other all their weary days like an iron bar.’ As I remember it is writ- half comradeship, half admonition, born 
ster. It cannot. be found in any of his pub- | And die unsatisfied—and this is Fate! —~ | ten somewhat in the majestic style of ‘ Thana- | Only of teaching a person, in’ which a 
lished speeches If we work upon marble it topsis’’ and ends, I believe, something like | teacher addresses those who have long been 
will perish; if we work upon brass, time will “A. F..” 186 Unte A x . ‘ |} this: ‘One gleam of gold shoots to the zenith her pupils It should become a standard 
efface It The quotation is from a speech | .. your correspondene oo. Va Brooklyn, N. ¥ and the day has come.’ ”’ among school prizes, and girls who are to 
made by Danicl Webster tn Faneuil! Hall, Boston, sitormatins rte 16 “ty 4 J, Vance may f nd the | | be graduated next Summer should read it 
in May, 1852, The speech is printed in full in | (iigiaunn ie ses In Phe Art of Brewing, now by way of preparation for their coming 
Curtis’s ‘ Life of Webster,’ Vol. Il, Page 611, a? japter On manufacture of domestk ) Y ; 
Bangor, Me."’ wines.) James Cornish & Sons, 297 High Hol- sponsible women. 
MRS. SUSAN R. WILLIAMS, 33 West Sixty- born, London, England. 
fifth Street, New York City: * Will some one ot einen. EA I 
your correspondents kindly furnish me with a 
copy of the juvenile story in rhyme, * Little Appeals to Readers. 
Dame Crump,” or tell me where I can get it? 1 “ LESTER," Point Pleasant, N. J.: ‘‘ Who is 2 7 
sc aanneatiesttbay Gitt ot the of a poem bearing’ a title like ‘The | or ten girls. A schoolmistress knows, gov- | the work of such expert photographers as 
iift of the Rose The first line is, rhe rose Alfred Stieglitz, Gertrude Kasebier, James 


| 
| 

EMILE TROPCLAIRE, Little Rock, Ark lay on the Gheber’s shrine.’ " T. Keiley, Edward Steichen, and Rudolf 
| nAelley, tak é ote an, ane 


schoolmistress knows another side— 





PrP. J. B. PARENTEAU, Lansingburg, N. Y 
‘Who wrote an article entitled ‘A Debate Be- days as re 
tween Daniel Webster and Julius Caesar?’ ' A 3 PEE p> S 

" Pe Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing 
*To Girls Charles H. Caffin's book on “‘ Photography 
Art,’’ with 100 pictures showing 





A mother knows and governs two, three, a Fine 


“Will you kindly tell me in what poem of 
Wordsworth I can find lines embracing some 
thing like the following 


*TO GIRLS. A Budget o setters eloise . 
“ udget of Letters. By Helot Eickmeyer, Jr., and others who are doing 


2 5 a Edwina Hersey. Cloth, 12mo. Pp. xil.-247 Pi 
MASON BELL, Lewisburg, West Va.: ‘I am Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1. : the most of what is artistic in photography. 


battles P 


And old unhappy things.’ ’ 
In the third stanza of ‘‘ The Solitary 


R Yr.” 
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HENRY J. LEE, 225 East Seventy-eighth 


SSaedete'om co ueepe-|2 “AN IMMEDIATE AND SWEEPING SUCCESS.” 


ling, which was published in The Illus- 


trated London News in June, 1895, and can Re 
Poems, iM, "There are ‘numerous. ther SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
poems inspired by her career, however. 


‘““M. R. C.,’’ Waterbury, Conn.: ‘‘ In reference @ @ 
to Mr. David Utter's query as to name of author 
* Sweethes * beginning, ‘ There is a little 
é 3 s,' and which Mr. F. L,. Townsend 
credits to Mr, Samuel J. Tilden, would say that 
1 have in my possession some old-time songs 
which my mother sang and which she had 


bound, The * Sweetheart,’ or Bird Song, is 
among them. It was printed in 1863 by 3. T. 
*Gordon, 538 Broadway. Poetry by A. Greville, 
music by M. W. Balfe.”’ 


“J. A.,’’ 5631 Guaranty Loan Building, Minne- A 
apolis, Minn.: ‘‘ Who is bringing veut Justin ‘ 


Huntly McCarthy's new play in New York?"’ 


“If 1 Were King” is bein layed at 
the Garagen ‘Theatye by H.-H. Sothern _By LUCAS MALET, Author of “The Wages of Sin.” 


a 


A. I. COCKRAN, 17 Livingston Place, New er SSS : 
York City: ‘* In-reference to the query concern- 
ing the source of ‘The more I see of men the I? Cl th 
more I think of dogs,’ I remember Voltaire’s mo oO adgeés. if h 
proverb, ‘The more I know man, the more I ? ? J e ? at Oo stores. 


love the dog.’ My French is weak, but the prov- 


erb jingles in my head as ‘Plus je connais It is by a daughter of CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


rhomme, plus j‘aimais Je chien,’ and | am sure 
J 


peter ee It is the great INTELLECTUAL success of the day in London, 


G, W. HUMPHREY, Dedham, Mass.: *** lL. A « 
M.,’ Detroit, Mich., will find an interesting ac- It is a powerful, frank, and altogether ABSORBING romance 


count of Lieut. Derby under the title of ‘ A For- 


gottcs Antes Henin, ee It is ALREADY one of the five best selling books in New York. 


States Service Magazine for March, 1802."" 


ADAM BALL CRANSTON, West Kingston, “ vs 3 . 
mo Lt Will you kindly imorm ‘ete if the. fol A great number of favorable and enthusiastic reviews of it have already appeared; among them— 


lowing book has any value: * A Paraphrase and 
Annotations upon All St. Paul's Epistles, Done In ENGLAND—The Speaker, The Spectator, The Contemporary, Literature, The Chronidle 
’ ’ ’ 


oy, Aeers eminent men at port ge maga M r L d B ee h WwW 
an improved by the late Right Rev. and 0 

Eansess be. Fell. Bishop of oxterd. The third Faing eader, ritis eekly, Pall Mall Gazette, The Post, etc., etc, 
edition with additions. London: Printed in the 


reerdch with camibrio; but the vest of the Vol- In AMERICA— The New York Times, The Bookman, The Mail and Express, The Commercial Ad- 


mended with cambric, but the rest of the vol- 


ume is in fine condition.”’ ; * . 
Religious works of this kind have abso- vertiser, The Outlook, The Tribune, Baltimore Sun, Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia Record, etc. 


lutely no value. 


WOOLSEY .A. SHEPARD. 243 West Ninety- 9 a 
ninth Street, New York City: “The poem 
which U. H. Petersen, Cooper Block, Fresno, 
Cal., desires, is to be found in‘a collection of 
poems called ‘The Lawyer's Alcove,’ published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. at $2.50. The title 
of the poem is ‘ Advice to a Young Lawyer,’ and 


ax 
+a 


was written by Joseph Story.”’ 


Mrs. CHARLES STEWART MAURICE, Ath- 
ens, Penn.: ‘‘In reference to Miss Alice V. 


Josephs’s request for the ‘Aunt Fanny’ book, 
F pave a beet stvan So sor tn Lime patitied * Good DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


stories she mentions. tence Central Book’ and | oy Sif Richard Calmady. Connie Quayle; a debutante. M. Destournelles; decadent 


G. Henderson & Co, at thelr Central Book and 


s > Yare . ¥F c ‘ * 
Se ee euse, coriiidron have read it | % Lady Katheriae Calmady; his mother. | Mr. Decies; of the Guards. John Knott; a country doctor 


and I expect my grandchildren will do so also.’’ Honoria St. Quentin; protege of Morabita; an opera singer. Dick Oiinlaten: = Eton 


HENRY J. LEB, 225 East Seventy-eighth ° 
Btreet. New York city: * Who wrote the poem Katherine. | Helen de Vallorbes; enchantress, Camp; a bull dog 


Pont foe the brave, the brave that are no more, Ludovic Quayle; a man of fashion. Lord Shotover; profligate, Chifney; head groom to Sir Richard 


All sunk beneath the waves, fast by their native 
I think it was written about the sinking of the acetal abnaa father of Ludovic. | Mademoiselle de Mirancourt. “ The Clowa;” a steeplechaser, 
Roya! George. Julius March; an ascetic. Roger Ormiston; brother to Katherine. 


The lines occur in Cowper's poem, “ On 
ine Lees of the Royal George.” THE SCENE.—Hampshire.—London.—Naples.—The Surrey Hills, 


ARTHUR VIETS, 598 Bergen Avenue, Bronx, TIME ; 

New York City; ‘'In regard to the request of e . From 1842 to 1880. 
Mrs, F. M. Caille, Arlington Hotel, Rome, N. Y., 

in SATURDAY REVIPW, 12th ult., concerning 


a story of Mark Twain's, about his conscience, 
it can be found under the name of ‘ The Facts 
Concerning the Recent Carnival of Crime in 
Connecticut.’ The recent publication of Twain's 
works by Harper & Brothers in their library 
edition, the story will be found in the volume 
containing ‘Tom Sawyer Abroad,’ ‘ Tonh Sawyer, 
Detective,’ and ‘Other Stories.’ '’ 


JOSEPH OSBORNE, New York City: ‘TIT have 
a copy of ‘Poems by William Cullen Bryant,’ 
ublished at Cambridge, by Hilliard & Metcalf 


food, condition, "and in original paper “cover The Baltimore Sun Says: Literature (London) Says: 
Mr. Arnold's Gopyy tarda; uncut;-and.4e “A strong, intense, absorbing nobel—a novel which for “A picture fi amply conceto 
oo hag oy F Tg oe oPy,3 sold for $31 ntrinsic virility in a way could be equaled by very few of sn Pe aa ve ad. «In the strength 
pile 70st, oe | + e in recent poten Liste ofthe Wage. + A plow a f Work of and insight with which the story has been conceived, in the 
Wealth of fancy and reflectidn bestowed upon its execution 


GERTRUDE TOBIAS, 31 West Bixty-fourth which we had not believed any writer of the present day fo 
-Aus- 


saree ade Weary beet poems poltan'e Icon be capable. ‘It is one of the finest things that We habe seen and in the moving sincerity of its pathos throughout, ‘Sir 
would aay hat what he, refer £0.40 » German | in late fiction. . + . Abook which We can recommend | Richard Calmady’ must rank as the great novel of a great . 
eli, Will send it to him if he desires: it, to every man and woman of matured\thought.’” ewriter.’” 


WILLIAM HENRY NASH, Astor Library, 
York City: “I would Mke to know We whaveos 
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LH. M. MILLER, 827 De Kalb Avenue, Brook- 
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-|(A WIDOW AND 
|| HER FRIENDS 


By C. D. GIBSON 


The new Gibson book for rgor, con- 
taining go splendid drawings in the 
artist’s best style. Enclosed in a deco- 
rated box. 





















































Price, $5.00. . 
Edition-de-luxe, $10.00. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


An exquisite edition-de-luxe of Mr. Hope’s popular writings, con- 
taining several new dialogues. Illustrated with seventeen 
beautiful full-page drawings by Howard Chandler Christy. 


Price. $2.50, net. 2 


AMERICAN THE MERRY- 
GIRLS GO-ROUND 


By Thomas Mitchell Peirce By Carolyn Wells 
Seven bewitching types of the A-nerican | Spirited satires and amusing parodies. 
Girl, reproduced in photogravure. lilustrated with many clever drawings 
Price, $7.09. by Peter Newell and F. Y. Cory. 


Single Prints, $1.50 each. Price. $1.59. 


A BUNCH PLANTATION 
OF BUCKSKINS SONGS 


By Frederic Remington By Eli Shepperd 


Eight large striking drawings in pas’el, 5 . 
beautifully reproduced in color. With 25 pictures of scenes from planta- 
tion life. Artistically printed. 


Price, $6.00. 
Price, $2.00. 


Single Prints, $1.00 each. 
FOOTBALL CALENDAR 


Designed by E. B. Bird. Twelve spirited drawings in color by 
I. B. Hazelton of scenes from remarkable match games. This 
calendar dates from November rst and covers the entire foot- 
ball year. A splendid cover with seals of 24 of the leading 


American colleges. 
Price, $2.50. 
A NEW CATALOGUE 


Beautifully illustrated by a majority of tne best artists in America, describing recent 
publications, will be sent free to anv address. 


R. H. RUSSEL 



























3 West 29th Street 
New York City 


J. DEVLIN-Boss 


A Romance of American Politics 
By Francis Churchill Williams Price $1.50 

















MARY E. WILKINS says : 


« 0’ all the first novels, I believe 









REAR ADMIRAL ROBLY D. EVANS says : 


“ TN this book you have presented in 
a@ most masterly way pure Amer- 
ican characters, true to life. I 
admire them all, but above all I 
must put J. Devlin-Boss. I wish eve 
American boy could read the book. 
am sure the country would be the bet- 
ter if they would.” 


yours is the very best. It is 
American to the core, the 
spirit of the times is in it. It is 
inimitably clever. It is an amazing 
first novel, and no one except a real 
novelist could have written it.’’ 










HENRY GEORGE, Jr., says: 


* OOKS of this character I seldom 
read, but yours I have read 
with real interest, an interest 

that was aroused with the first page 

and held to the end. It seems to me 
that you strike the keynote of human 
nature,” 



















HON. BIRD S, COLER, 
Controller, Kew York fity, says : 


“3 T is a book that should find much 
favor with the reading public.” 






LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston 
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A Romance of the Sea 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BNADY 


Author of «‘For the Freedom of the Sea,’’ 
** The Grip of Honor,’’ etc. 
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With Frontispiece. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50 


= 


‘It is acharming idyllic love story, moving amid the crash 
of arms and international hate, and it is admirably told.”’”— 
The Outlook. 


ey 


“Done with the skill which comes from dramatic inspira- 3j 

‘ tion and the cleverness which accompanies genius. Thechief 4 
en eRe charm of the book lies in its tender passages.”"—Philadélphia 3 
Inquirer. § 


D. APPLETON @ COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The  develop- 
The “ Editor's ment of humor in 
Drawer’’ in Harper's. a serious maga- 
zine is often as 
funny as the point which it has most 
recently made, while a comparison with its 
first funny effort is not altogether devoid 
of pathos. The first issue of Harper's 
Magazine was published in June, 1850, but 
it was not until July of the following year 
that the department known as the “ Edi- 
tor’s Drawer" was added. The origin of 
its title came about in this wise: Mr. 
Fletcher Harper was in the habit of plac- 
ing for safe keeping in the drawer of his 
desk such odds and ends of anecdotes, wit, 
humor, pathos, even “ thoughts and medi- 
tations,” brief but instructive, as came to 
the then young periodical, or were gathered 
from his own experience. Hitherto, the 
only funny vein in the magazine was found 
in two pages of Illustrated jokes at the end 
entitled “A Leaf from Punch,” of which 
we quote the following very English speci- 
men: “A Perfect Wretch. Wife—Why, 
dear me, William; how time flies! I de- 
clare, we have been married ten years to- 
day. Wretch—Have we, Love? I am sure 
I thought it had been a great deal longer." 
It is not surprising that Mr. Harper 
thought he could gather better paragraphs 
himself from the contents of his drawer, 
and that it would be a good plan to trans- 
fer them to the magazine. The best con- 
tributors of anecdote to the new depart- 
ment were clergymen, who in their travels 
about the country in those days had favor- 
able opportunities for observing the humors 
of the people, and Dr. 8. Irenaeus Prime 
was among the first editors of the ‘ Edi- 
tor’s Drawer,” as it was most appropriately 
called, 


The pictures which will 

"Bob, Son of appear in an illustrated 
Battle,’’ Again.edition of ‘ Bob, Son of 
Battle,’ recently announced 


in these columns as being in press by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., will be reproduc- 
tions of photographs taken by A. Rad- 


clyffe Dugmore, who has made two jour- 
neys to the North of England, on the Scot- 
tish border, for the purpose. Mr. Dugmore 
made over 100 pictures, and from them 
thirty-two have been selected for illustra- 
tions In the book, which is now expected 
from the press this week. The sheep- 
dog trials which form the theme of “‘ Bob, 
Son of Battle,” take place in the fenn coun- 
try of the North of England. Each year 
these trials take place in several locall- 
tles near Windermere. As many as thirty 
dogs compete one at a time, in trying to 
take three sheep from the starting point 
round and between flags which mark the 
course, while the owner of the dog stands 
on a knoll and directs the dog by signals. 
Not until the sheep have been round the 
course, nearly a mile in length, and brought 
near the home pen, is the man allowed 
to leave his stand. He may help at the 
penning of the sheep, the most difficult 
pari of the whole course. Six to eleven 
minutes are allowed, according to the class 
of dog, and about one in four of the dogs 
can make it in the time. As a sport, it is 
one of the most interesting, being a test 


of remarkable intelligence on the part of 
the dog. 


The United Crafts of 
Eastwood, N. Y., is a 
gui of cabinetmakers 
and metal and leath. workers, which has 
lately been formed for the production of 
household furnishings of an artistic char- 
acter. The principal aim of the association 
is to promote and extend the principles es- 
tablished by William .wiorris. “In the in- 
terests of art, they seek to substitute the 
luxury of taste for the luxury of costliness, 
to teach that beauty does not imply elab- 
oration or ornament, to employ only those 
forms and materials which make for sim- 
plicity, individuality, and dignity of effect.” 
The United Crafts also desires to encour- 


Followers of 
William Morris. 


age the union in one person of both de- 
signer and workman. As a means toward 
making its aims and plans known, the 


guild is issuing a monthly periodical, The 
Craftsman, the Initial number of which is 
that for October. It is devoted to William 
Morris, and contains five articles upon dif- 
ferent phases of his life. The illustrations 
consist of a portrait of Morris, as well as 
interior views and reproductions of pieces 
of artistic furniture. Future numbers will 
contain monographs on Ruskin dnd his in- 
fluence, and on the “ Rise of the Guild 
System in Europe,” in which art will be 
treated ** something apart from com- 
mon and everyday existence, but r ither as 


the very means of realizing life.’ 


not as 


a] 

The latest Issues of the 
Froma Daniel Press—one of the 
Famous oldest of the famous Eng- 


Private Press. lish private presses, which 
has long been conducted by 


the Rev. George Daniel, at Worcester 
House, Oxford—are fo be had either of 
their printer or of Mr. Blackwell, Broad 
Street, Oxford, and are two in number. 
The first, ‘Through Human Eyes,” is a 
volume of poems by A. Buckton, with an 


introductory poem by Robert 
is issued in a small edition, 
numbered the price 
paper wrappers, is 
bound in limp vellum 
17s. 6d. The second issue is “The Muses 
Gardin for Delights,"’ being the words of 
“The Fifth Book of Ayres * * * com- 
posed by Robert Jones." This latter re- 
print has been made from the exceeding- 


Bridges. This 
limited to 130 
of which, in 
6d., a few copies 
being offered at 


copies, 


7s. 


Niy rare otiginal, da 





ted 1610, in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Sutherland, and has 
been edited, with an introduction, by Will- 
jam Barclay Squire. This is issued in an 
edition limited to 130 numbered copies, to 
be had in paper wrappers at 10s. each. A 
few copies have been bound by Mrs. Dan- 
fel in iimp classic vellum, with leather ties. 


Simultaneously with the pub 
lication of Mr. Charles Henry 
Webb's (" John Paul's”) new 
volume of verse, ‘“ With Lead and Line,” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will place more 
prominently before the public Mr. Webb's 
previous volume of poems, called ‘‘Vagrom 
Verse.” This book was originally brought 
out by Ticknor & Co., but owing to their 
failure soon afterward it did not get fairly 
before the public. It is a little volume 
which hae~won warm praise from many 
writers and critics. Mr. Stedman has called 
it ‘a little book of delight."". Mr. Webb has 
declared in these columns that it would sur- 
prise him should his publishers report that 
40,000 copies of the book had been sold. 

Dr. Kinstey Twining, whose 
Dr. Twining. death was announced sev- 

eral days ago, had been lit- 
erary editor of The New York Independent 
for nearly twenty years. During this time 
@ very large part of the more important 
unsigned reviews which appeared in that 
paper were the work of his hand. Some of 
these were of very high merit—notably 
those which dealt with subjects of military 
history, in which field he had not only 
great interest, but unusually clear and 
critical insight. Nor was his knowledge of 
these matters confined to American history 
alone. He was almost equally at home in 
many of the Napoleonic controversies 
which have become so prominent, and he 
was able to contribute not a little to their 
elucidation. 


John Paul's 
Poems. 


We hear from London that- 

Brief Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt, the 
Personats. grandson of the essayist, is 
publishing two books through Mr. Quar- 
itch’s firm. One is a new volume of his 


‘ Bibliographical Collections and 
Notes ’"’—a series which explains itself in 
the title. The volume represents Mr. Haz- 
litt’s gatherings as a bibliographer during 
the last eight or nine years. The second 
book is on the inexhaustible subject of 
Shakespeare, and of it we are told that “it 
deals with all the difficult and perplexing 
problems which have arisen, and exist, in 
connection with the life and productions 
of Shakespeare, the history of the ‘ Son- 
nets,’ the relations between Shakespeare 
and Bacon, those between the former and 
his family, the deer-stalking affair, and 
the final removal to London, and it una- 
voidably conflicts at several points with 
the statements and opinions of Mr. Sidney 


series of 


Lee—and everybody else.” 
*,.*Word has been received from Wolf- 
ville, Nova Scotia, that Miss Minnie 


Sophia Pratt died there from typhoid fever 
at the home of her mother on Wednesday, 
Sept. 4. Miss Pratt was, together with her 
sister, May Rosina, a pupii of Miss Nord- 
hoff. ..After that lady’s death the Misses 
Pratt opened a studio of their own in this 
city for artistic bookbinding and decorative 
leather work. So skilled had Miss Minnie 
become in her profession that she haé 
many pupils, and her talent was recognized 
among local bibliophiles. To these and tu 
many other friends in this city the an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of this 
amiable young lady will be received as a 
sad shock. Miss Pratt received the silver 
medal at the Paris Exposition iast year 
for excellence in artistic bindings, and a’ 
the Buffalo Exposition this year a s.nall 
exhibit of her books favorzble 
criticism, as was mentioned in the columns 
of Tue Times SATURDAY REVIEW some two 
or three weeks ago. 

*.*[n Robert W. Chambers’s new novel 
“ Cardigan,”’ the scene opens in the man- 
sion occupied by Sir William Johnson in 
the year 1774, with all the atmosphere and 
living detail of brilliant life 
This old Colonial which lived 
Sir William Johnson, when, as Commis- 
sioner of Affair for the Britisn 
Crown, he miniature kingdom i: 
America, is Johnstown, 
as ee 
of the few landmarks remaining from ante- 
It stands in the midst 
attached: block- 


received 


its former 


mansion, in 


Indian 
ruled his 
still standing at 
and is one of the most interesting 
times 


with its 


Revolutionary 
of the town itself, 


house, which was used for defense against 
the Indians. The main house has been 
marred by the addition of modern archi- 
tectural features, but the original building 
is intact 

*.*Women have long labored under the 
heavy charge that they put into the post 


scripts of their letters the most important 
part of their Like 
other idiosyncrasies supposed to be purely 
feminine, this found to be 
shared by so superior and serious a mascu- 
line example as Mark Twain. On the back 
of a dainty prospectus of Harper's Maga- 


communications. many 


weakness is 


zine for 1902 appears the fac-simile of an 
extract of the humorist to the Harpers, 
reading as fol .we. »P. 8.—Before Janu- 
ary I shall have a story ready for the 
Magazine. ‘Truly yours, 8. L Clemens, 


Saranac Lake.’ As Mr. Clemens writes all 


too seldom in these days, his promise of a 


new story seems an over-weighty matter 
fer conveyance by postscript. 

*.*Dr Henry van Dyke's little book, 
“The Story of the Other Wise Man,” which 


Harper & Brothers publish, is apparently 
as keenly appreciated abroad as it is at 
home. It is now in process of translation 
into French and German by special ar- 
rangement with the author and publishers. 
A garbled version of this story was issued 
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without permission in Germany last year, In India, while another, George ‘ateattnies. was 


but, on the protest of the Harpers, it was 
immediately withdrawn from circulation. 
*.*When Mr. Howells wrote his first 
novel, “A Chance Acquaintance,” he re- 
ceived many letters from unknown read- 
ers, some of appreciation, some of carping 
inquiry as to what he meant by this or 
that character, or remark, or situation, all 
of which interested the young author, to 
whom literary success had then the charm 
of novelty. But though Mr. Howells has 
been for years in the coristant receipt of 
letters from unknown correspondents, no 
book has brought to him, he said the other 
day, the tribute of cordial appreciation 
which was evoked by his “ Little Friends 
and Acquaintance."’ He has received from 
all parts of the world letters expressing 
interest in his accounts of various Ameri- 
can men of letters whose names had pene- 
trated to remote regions, 
for his admirable résumé of American lit- 
erature, 
*,* Mr 
editor of 
finished, 


Charles Barnard, contributing 
The Century Dictionary, has just 
after two years of labor, travel, 
and personal observation, a new book upon 
and Machines.”’ The author's aim 
has been to make a book giving the history 
of the chief hand tools and to describe in 
detail their present form in the 
arts and manufactures, and show how 
the modern power tools grew out of the an- 
cient hand tools. The book will fuliy define 
and describe over 400 hand and power tools. 
In preparing this work Mr. Barnard 
endeavored to show how the 
have affected the common 
people and given to the 
good and effective words that have 
adopted as meaning more than tue mere 
names of tools. The book will be fully 
lustrated, and will be more than 
dictionary of tools. 


*,.*Mrs. Wiggin’s ‘‘ Penelope's Irish 
periences"’ has just been purchased by 
Baron Tauchnitz for his Continental Li- 
brary. ‘ Timothy's Quest” and “A Ca- 
thedral Courtship"’ have already appeared 
in the Tauchnitz edition. The latter story 
will shortly appear in a new illustrated 
holiday edition. Charles E. Brock, whose 
‘Penelope "’ pictures are well remembered, 
has made the sketches for the new volume, 
and Mrs. Wiggin has added several new 
chapters. The additions, the author ex- 
plains in her preface, involve no changes in 
the love-story, but are simply the hundred 
and one things she forgot to say when it 
was first written. 

*,*Sir Edward Strachey, whose death was 
recently announced from England, is prob- 
ably best known to the general public as 
the editor of the version of the ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,” recently published by the Mac- 
millan Company. He was also the author 
of “Theology, History, and Politics,” 
“Miracles and Science,” and several theo- 
logical brochures. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Edward Strachey, M. P. 
ond son is John St. Loe Strachey, 
the editors of The Spectator. Sir Edward 
came from a family which has long been 
identified with the British Diplomatic Serv- 
ice. One brother was for some years con- 
nected with the British financial service in 


‘ Tools 


and use 


to 


has 


of 
many 
been 


speech 
language 


a mere 


Ex- 


A sec- 
one of 


**Here is a good story,’’ says The 
‘Bookman. 


A romance full of action, fine pa- 
thos, and genuine humor.-— Chicago 
Tribune. 


Ge ROAD to 
RIDGEBY’S 


‘When I took up this book,’ writes 


one of the most distinguished authors 
in the United States, ‘‘I found it so 
‘worth while’ that I spent an evening 
finishing it at a sitting. The story is 
a genuine outcome of American soil, 


speech, talent, and I hope it will be 
‘found out’ by the press and public.’’ 


$1.50, 
BOSTON. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY. 


Is the herone of the 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 


is to choose from among the 


and thanking him } 





names of tools | 
the , 


il- j 


new novel, entitled 
OMAN IN EUROPE.” 
pietures are all in the bonk. All persons 


pictures the one which, in his 


at one time Minister Resident at the Court 
of Saxony. The latter’s son, Lionel 
Strachey, who now in New York, is 
known as a well-equipped writer on eco- 
nomic and diplomatic subjects and as the 
translator of ‘‘Memoirs of Countess Po- 
toka,"’ published last year by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

*,.* Burns's cottage at Alloway and the 
adjoining monument on the banks of the 
Doon, in Scotland, attract annually a larg- 
er number of visitors than does any other 
literary shrine in the United Kingdom. 
Last week 45,100 tickets of admission were 
sold, and the Ayr Town Council resolved 
to construct an electric train service from 
the ‘‘auld toon”’ to the famous cottage—a 
distance of two miles. 

*,*It is understood that Henry B. Fuller, 
who will probably live longer through his 
charming ‘Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani”’ 
than by his novels of modern society, is 
about to follow his noVel of American busi- 
ness life with the treatment of American 
literary and artistic life, with special refer- 
ence to aesthetic Bohemia in the Middle 
West, notably in Chicago. 


is 


Studies of the Desert.* 

The Colorado-Mojave Desert offers, cer- 
tainly a fresh field for a writer of Mr. 
Van Dyke's predilections, and if any fault 
is to be found with the present volume it is 
that the novelty of impression and sugges- 
tion has proved’a little overpowering and 
has led to surplusage. The mere facts re- 
corded, however, are numerous, and much 
of the description is poetic and vivid. Per- 
haps no such Close and interested descrip- 
tion of an American desert has appeared 
before, and here and there a peculiarly 
happy passage such as the picture 
cloud colors or the brief paragraph describ- 
ing the effect of the human voice striking 
through the silence of the desert night, ap- 
proaches the charm of Fromentin’s un- 
equaled * Sahara,’’ It was Fromentin's im- 
mense advantage, however, to have clari- 
fied and concentrated his mind by the ef- 
fort to reproduce color and form and senti- 
ment with pigments as well as with words. 
The exactions and limitations imposed by 
the one art seem to have taught him a 
dignity and restraint in the other almost 
beyond the reach of the purely literary 
writer in dealing with this special class of 
subject. 

Mr. Van Dyke's extraordinary minute- 
ness of observation is his safeguard against 
a too wandering and nebulous style. He 
is able to tell you in detail of the habits 
of the jack rabbit and the cottontail; the 
varieties of birds to be found away from 
trees and bushes, the resources of the 
water-loving animals in a region where 
water in quantity is unknown, the equip- 
ment of the vegetation of the desert 
against its heat and drought, and many 
peculiarities of the mirage. To a mind of 
definite tendency this ample provision of 
clear-cut and convincing statement con- 
cerning phenomena of extraordinary inter- 


7THE DESERT: FURTHER STUDIES 


IN NATURAL APPEARANCES. By 
John Van Dyke. 8vo. Pp. xix.-233. With a 
frontispiece. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.26. 


A fascinating series of plain-spoken 
letters to girls about their Education, 
their Social Relations, and their Per- 
sonal Conduct, by HELOISE E. 
HERSEY, head of the famous fashion- 
able school for girls in Boston. Of the 


keenest interest to every girl, and to 
every mother of girls. 


Go GIRLS 


HAMILTON W. MABIE speaks 
of it as ‘‘ Notable for thorough poise 
and vigorous common sense. As brief 
studies in the wisdom of life for the 


girls of to-day, the volume ought to 
have the widest reading.” 


$1.00 net. 
BOSTON. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY. 
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who likea 


person whose choice comes nearest to the choice of the majority will receive 
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| a dynamite factory, 


The Story of an American Countess. 





est will prove the most eathutiaturs quality 
of the book which has above everything 
else the merit of sincerity. 


“ Careers a ania er" Daring.”* 

In this volume of adventure the author 
depicts the lives of certain humble mod- 
ern heroes whose unconscious courage ordi- 
narily goes unnoticed. Mr. Moffett has 
chosen ten unusual and picturesque careers, 
and has offered dramatic scenes from the 
lives of the steeple climber, the diver, the 
lion the balloonist, and others. He 
has given us their thoughts, their motives, 
their very words; 
the most fascinating 
able, whose spell no 
the day of his youth 
assuredly will lay 
has begun it; 


tamer, 


narratives 
one who 
can resist. No 
this volume 
and those 
chapters before 
in St. Nicholas 
be delighted with 


boy 
aside when 
once he 
read any the 
have appeared 
Clure’s—must 
ones, 

Mr. Moffett has expressed in the 
tion to his children the 
may help them 
and usefulness.”’ 
is not obtrusive 
and charm 
cult 


of for many 
and 
the new 
dedica- 
hope 
form habits 


Happily his 


of 
purpose 


to cour- 


age 


Indeed, it is diffi- 
his accounts is most 
has so identified 

his so differentiated 
and of their careers in 
swift, dashing narrative, that the interest 
never flags. Often Mr. Moffett speaks in 
the first when he wishes to ex- 
plain or but oftener 
appear their own protagonists. The 
s, therefore, of convincing verisimili- 
find the dramatic colloquial- 
expression, the picturesqueness 
that, in these self-conscious days, 
come only from the lips of the man in the 
street and the workshop. 

Mr. Moffett has, in his interest for his 
subject, scaled steeples, descended into the 
depths of made record-breaking 
runs with engineers, swung on trapezes, 
and visited the Indians and river pilots of 
the St. Lawrence. He has all his knowl- 
edge at first hand, or directly from the 
mouths of his heroes. He reproduces the 
rough-and-ready humor of the round- 
house or the matter-of-fact point of view 
of the diver who tells his own most thrill- 
ing experiences so ineffectively because the 
marvelous has grown commonplace to him. 
Nor does the author speak as the mere crit- 
ical spectator. Whether he writes of 
Mme. Carlotta, the famous aeronaut, or 
Bianca, the lion tamer, or thé workmen in 
or Bill Brown the fire- 
man, his sympathetic interest and large 
humanity enable him to speak without 
condescension and superiority. Rather he 
displays the becoming meekness of 
mere literary person when men be- 
gin talk their shop—‘‘ shop" in which 
life and death are involved every minute. 

Curiously enough, most of those following 
these dangerous callings do not admit the 
danger. The steeple climber, the diver, the 
balloonist, all comment on the safeness of 
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their work; but the bridge builder ‘‘ wears 
the look that means terror of the bridge 
and fear of sudden death,’ and the pilot 
realizes the dangers of this most hazard- 
ous of all careers. The author's account of 
how they shoot the rapids at Lachine Falls 
in the St. Lawrence justifies this view; 
and no more dangerous and thrilling adven- 
ture could be imagined than what the Ca- 
nadian voyageurs really accomplished in go- 
ing up the rapids of the Nile, when Wolse- 
ley tried to save Gordon and Khartoum. It 
is a tale one must follow with breathless 
interest, and is perhaps the most effective 
all, or equaled only by the account of 
that record-breaking speed trial on the 
Lake Shore Road, when Bill Tunkey 
“ smashed a record.’’ So dramatically does 
the duthor the swinging around 
curves, the roar of the train, the shouts of 
“Hurrah!” that the reader's heart is in 
his mouth; he feels himself swaying with 
the train and heaving a sigh of relief at the 
zhty miles an hour. 

contrast are such humorous 
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yard; although fearful parents will hardly 
approve of this more original than prac- 
tical information. 
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Introduction by William Bernhardt 16mo 
Pp. xili.-128 Boston: D. ©. Heath & Co 
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LA LOCANDIERA DI CARLO GOLDONI. In- | 
troduction by” J, Geddes and Frank M Jos- 
selyn, iJZmo. Pp, vili.-114, Boston: D. ¢ 
Heath & Co. BD cents ' 
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“The Benefactress. 


Many of the qualities which made the 

German Garden” and the “ Solitary 
Summer” so peculiarly fascinating are dis- 
cernible in ‘The Benefactress.” There | 
is the same enthusiasm for nature, the 
same dominanee of‘A captivating personal- 
ity, the same whimsical humor, the same 
swift shafts of Irony and wit, the same deft 
way of putting things. Moreover, the 
story, like its predecessors, has as its cen- | 
tral figure a charming Englishwoman 
transplanted to a German estate. Here 
the resemblance ends, for, unlike the 

‘Elizabeth’ books, ‘“ The Benefactress 
is a well-defined novel, with a tender ro- 
mance crowning its pages. 

While the reader will not fail to spend 
over it some delightful hours, and may 
well cull from its pages many apt and 
pregnant sayings, as a novel it is not satis- 
fying. The author does not move easily in 
her new harness, and the book has faults 
of construction not found in her former 
work. Characters are introduced simply 
to be dropped; the scheme of the book, the 
working out of the heroine's beneficent 
plans, seems to have proved too much for 
the writer, and she suddenly abandons it 
to devote herself to the love story; that, 
in its turn, falls into a rather confused 
heap, without a proper ditsentangling of its 
perplexities. There is throughout a lack of 
cohesion; the author is somewhat bewil- 
dered by the mass of material she has 
collétted, and by the wealth of her own 
ideas. 

Some critics may carp at the attitudes of 
antagonism and of ingratitude assumed 
by the heroine's beneficiaries, “ the chos- 
en.”’ But knowing something of the inner 
working of a similar tenderly conceived 
charity, we are constrained to pronounce 
this unlovely picture only too true to life. 
The most difficult, the most rare of graces 
is the gift of nobly receiving. But we do 
object to the deep-seated pessimism, of 
which we gradually become aware beneath 
the sparkling wit and lightly tossed, airy 
criticisms of life. There is scarcely an ad- 
mirable character In the book, and selfish- 
ness sinks to an impossible depth in the 
conduct of Axel’s brother and sister in his 
hour of supreme need. One is troubled, too, 
by the utter collapse of Anna's plans for 
helping people. True, her particular 
scheme was in its very nature absurd and 
impracticable, but there might have been 
left a little gleam of hope for those who 
really wish to do good, some indication of 
“a more excellent way." 

There was a certain hardness toward 
humanity under all the soft bright charm 
of the “ Elizabeth’ books, and this is ac- 
centuated in *‘ The Benefactress." 

But what a knack the writer has of “ hit- 
ting the nail on the head’! Witness the 
following: 

“His days were made up of hard work, 
of that effort to induce both ends to meet 
which knocks the savor out of life with 
such @ singular completeness "’ 

obody pays their debts of obligations. 
The natural thing to do is to hate the per- 
son who has forced you to be grateful, and 

0 get out of his wa 

‘Experience, that Cischeeas rosaic goy- 
erness, who never gives us any holidays.” | 

** What is the use of picking out unhappy 
persons ann — — thinking you are 
was them mn be happy? I Pit h.. ‘en obet. 
ble t6 their natures they wo... wave been 
so whens ape, however poor tiuey were. And 
























her judgment may be inferred from the 


following extracts: 


Was it dear old forgotten Porte Crayon, 


who, somewhere about the high noon of 
the last century® personally conducted a 


blithe group of cousins through 
mountains of Virginia? Whoever the 
inator of this style of story may 


been, he has proved an effective pioncer, 


with a goodly host following in the 
he blazed. Even Mr. Warner and 


lightful pearls of pilgrimage cpon a slen- 


der .cord.of romance. 


In capable hands the novel of ‘travel has 
a peculiar charm. The old, old story is 
enlivened and enriched by shifting scenes, 
by vivid description, by allusions literary 


and historic, and by clever comment 


it all. Love is not in these stories 
whole of life, but that which gives life its 


zest and flavor; and to the. reader 


has become a little weary of the everlast- 


ing insistence upon romantic passion, 


little “let up" is refreshing. 


We find “ By the Waters of Sicily’ 
story 


excellent specimen of its class. The 


is told by means of letters from a middle- 
aged tourist to his sister in England—and 
for that form of telling we confess we 
spell- 


have a weakness born of certain 


bound hours of youth. The pages are fra- 


*BY THE WATERS OF SICILY. By Norma 
Lorimer, Author of -Josiah’s Wife, 
*Mirry Ann,’ ‘A Sweet Disorder,” 

] James 


12mo, cloth. Pp. 312. New York: 
Pott & Co. $1.75. 






















the 


orig- 
have 


: Illustrated 


upon 
the 





who 


FUGITIVES 


this 


an 


says: “ We heartily recommend it.” 


Frontispiece 


&e 


*THE SPINSTER BOOK, By Myrtle Reed 





Cloth, Svo. Pp. 2 
G. P. Putnam. ool. Price, $1.50 
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Nature, Man and the Moral 
Order 








By Josian Royce, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
{.ssor of the History of Philosophy 
in Harvard University. 

Cloth, $2.25 net, postage 15 cents. 








This new volume of Gifford Lectures, 
delivered before the University of Aber- 
deen, includes a sketch of the idealistic 
theory of human knowledge, an outline 
of a discussion of nature and doctrine 
about the self, the origin and destiny 
of the human individual, of the world 
as a Moral Order, of the Problem of 
Bvil—with finally an estimate of all 
these views in the light of the interests 
of natural religion. 























St, Nazarius 


f. ‘r. A. C, FARQUHARSON. 
Cloth, +2mo, $1.50 








The title is taken from a monastery 
in which are educated the son and 
nephew of Count of Oldenburg—in a 
dream-land of the author's imagining. 
In essence it is the working out of a 
study of friendship between map and 
man, between man and woman, and of 
love. A book whose bigher qualities 
are likely to attract much attention, 
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JUST READY. 


God Wills It 


A Tale of the First Crusade. 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, au-hor of “A 
Friend of Czsar.” Illustrated by Louis 
Betis. Cloth, 12mo, $1 50, 

The adventures of Richard Longsword, a Normin 
cavalier, setted in Sicily; how he won the hand of the 

Byzantine Princess, Mary Karkuas; how, in expiation of 

a crime committed under extreme provocation, he took 

the vows of the Crusader; how in Syria his bride was 

stolen; and how regained at th: sieg? of Jerusalem. 


The Real World 


By ROBERT HERRICK, author of “ The Gospel of 

Freedom,” “The Web of Life,” etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

The chief woman in this new novel by Mr. Herrick is 

the daughter of an Oo manufacturer, and the plot is de- 

veloped through the story of a young man’s life. The 

underlying idea is eternally old; that the worli does not 
exist until created afresh for each person. 


The Making of 


An American 

An Autobiography. 
By JACOB R. Rus, au'hor of “How the Other 
Half Lives,” ¢tc., etc. Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 nedZ. 


He tel's the romance of his own early strurgles 
and life work on ‘the East Side’ as graphically as he 
pictured in his first famous book the lives of **The 
Other Half,” 
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Julien Hawthorne says: “ At the 
close we feel we know everything about 
Jefferson that is significant.” 


New York Worldsays: “A graphic 
pen-picture of a character as interesting 
all round as he is great in history.’ 


CLOTH, $2.00 NET 
HALF LEVANT, $5.00 NET 


THE LOVER 


An exc ting tale of which the N. Y. Commzvcial Advertiser 


The Troy Times says: “A rarely entertaining and readable 
story. The style is the style of Stanley Weyman at his best.” 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 1901. ’ 
| they would not eave Sees no, poor or so un- | grant eh anes wee a very atmos- | tional “we two-ness " of the Sicilian jour- 2 
Work is such an admirable tonic.’ the sun-kissed island Rich jn | neying. It is all very sweet and” innocent, 
Who has not suffered from people like I its past, picturesquely poverty stricken in | but not at all to be translated into rea! Sy 
the village pastor, who spoke of the Deity its present, it has always been rarely | life. The old ladies of Palermo were -in ; 
‘with easy familiarity,” and had a “ habit happy in its travelers It has not yet the right of it Che war in South Afriea 
of puffing Christianity as though it were a meer beaten into arid hardness by the has the air of being lugged in by the hair be: 
quack medicine of which he was the special giobe trotter’s feet, but Newman has | of its head lt strikes a needless note of 4 
patron "? adorned it by his ever-beautiful English, | discord 
We almost feel that we deserve a homily Freeman “ has written about it as if it be- | The italicizing is sometim queerly mig- 
from Mr. Howells on “ looking a gift-horse longed to him,’ and Cicero, most modern | placed, and on the sixty-r page an al- 
[in the mouth” when we quarrel with a of ancients, has made stiff with golden lusion to Elizabeth of the German Garden 
book that has given us as much pleasure as embroidery of Sicilian description his Im- | is hopele muddle of typographical 
The Benefactress."’ But it is the mi peachment of Verres. We owe u debt of | “* pi.” 
fortune—or the good fortune—of a reall; eratitude to the author of “ By the Wa- | Upon the whole, however, the book is as 
good book that we are often discontented ‘rs Of Sicily’ for-rerminding us of this } attractive in its make-up as in its con- 
because it is not a better one, as the next ™agnificent account of superb pagan Sic- | tents; a delightful, easy, cultured com- 
volume from the hand of this original and ily Her own touch is tender and fasci- | gooey Nery AE BN. = 
gifted writer will surely be, if she will not nating Her pertrayal will reveal much | to the less fortunate stay-at-home. 
make her story, but will let it grow in her | ©! the island's charm to those who can eeEeE—E—E—E—E—E——_ 
like one of her own plants, and will bathe it hope to see it with the mind's eye alone; ‘142 the Confessions of a Reformed ¥ 
not ouly in the electric light of her exceed while to the intending tourist the book | yessenger Boy.” published by Herbert S a 
ing cleverness, but in the sunshine of love cannot fail to he a treasure trove, mad Stone & Co., introduces a new writer in B 
and of hope for human kind. j} More valuable and more delightful by its | the person of Mr. Henry M. Hyde, who | 
lilustrations | has been active for several years on The a. 
The author's descriptions are done with | Chicago ‘Tribune, and published these : 
The Spinster Book,* a light hand, and ure not at ail “ painty ’; | Sketches in its columns. The same pub- mi 
This book, as is indicated by its title | her dialogue {is clever, her observations | Mewers poy” ee ee ~~ oe ay 
deals chiefly with the most complex and ) acute and apt, and her few characters age cai “ wane Shatensiien warn a 
exciting subject in the world—namely, man | lifelike Even American hands must be | made a serious study of golf in the Orient, . 
as seen from a woman's point of view | held up in horror, however, at the un- and reproduces his reflections, with many 
How sagacious andgpenetrating is the au- [| chaperoned condition of the dominant | nove! suggestions in the matter of costume 
thor’s mind, and how original and weighty | young girl, and the more than unconven- ! for Western players. 











A man's ideal is as variable as the wind. - 
What he thinks is his ideal of woman ts par 
usually a glorified image of the last girl he y 
happened to admire ; 

Strong attractions frequently begin with a 
strong repulsions. ; 

When a man seeks a woman's society ; 

; it is because he has need of her, not be- 
cause he thinks she has need of. him 

We miss from the types of men described 
both the conventional villain and the com- 
monplace but satisfactory individu al known : ‘2 

>? 

as a gentleman. Their absefice does not 4 
signify, however, in a book that has no 4 
significance n - 
“11: . es 

An Attractive Guide-Book Novel.* By William E. Curtis 
Who invented the guide-book novel? * 
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Foundations of Amer- 
ican Foreign 
Policy 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Professor 
of History, Harvard University, 
author ot “American History Told 
by Contemporaries,” etc. Cloth, 
12mo. $41.50 net, postage 11 cents. 


This book is substantially a collection 
of the writer's studies on the actual 
practice of the United States during 
4 century and a quarter, as to annex- 
ation of territory, government of terrf- 
tory, and relations as a world power. 


George Washington 


A Biography 

By NORMAN HaPGOOD, author of 
‘*Abraham Lincoln: The Man of 
the People,” etc. Illustrated with 
a frontispiece in photogravure, in- 
teresting portraits and facsimiles, 
Half leather, gilt top. $1.75 wet. 
Also in box uniform with “Abra- 

ham Lincoln.” 


Mr, Hapgood has tried to put Into a 
volume of handy size a life of the first 
President which shall pay any atten- 
tion to his human side in due propor- 
tion to that of his already well-known 
political life. 
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GREAT MEN AND GREAT 
WRITERS. 


Some remarks were made in this place 
last week about the large popularity of 
this head were 
biography. But it 
may be worth while to note that these 


historical works. Under 


included books of 
have a special ground of their own for 
being widely read. 
the search after heroes was one of the 
delights of youth which did not lose its 
zest in of this 
search after heroes is the very natural 
to what of 
man a great to if 
possible, constitutes his 
of 
often 


Emerson said that 


maturity. An element 


desire know just manner 
man 
what it is that 
This 


writers and 


is, ascertain, 


greatness, is particularly true 


artists, who 
hidden behind their works. 

If we behind the 
find the into his heart and 
brain, and study their workings, we are 
And find that the 
really great writer is a great personal- 
ity. The that only 
great men At 
first sight it may seem as if this propo- 
established, 
but careful examination of the facts will 


are 80 


can go works and 


man, peep 
happy. 


we usually 


truth seems to be 


produce great works. 


sition could: not be easily 
show that it can. 
was personality. 
Keats and Shelley were not, and yet 
they have obtained recognition as poets 
of the first class. Yet it is not impossible 


to show that such a classification lacks 


For example, Goethe 
indisputably a great 


soundness. Take the greatest poets and 
try Keats and Shelley by their measure. 

Homer and 
Do they 


position? 


How do 


Dante 


they stand beside 
and Shakespeare? not 
And 


Homer and Shakespeare and 


retire to a secondary 


were not 
Dante truly great personalities?- 

How do such musicians as Chopin and 
Berlioz, for instance, stand in compari- 
son with such as Bach and Handel and 
Michael 


Vinci 


Beethoven? Angelo and Leon- 


ardo da really 
And so it 


of intellectual activity. 


were great 


runs through all departments 


men, 


The man behind 


the work must be great, if the work is 
to show greatness. Conversely, if the 
work is little, the man who made it will 
in nearly every case be found to be 
small. This may serve to explain the 
fact that so few great literary works 
are produced at present. As Ruskin 
said, ‘‘Great men do not play stage 
tricks with the doctrines of life and 
death; only little men do that.”" The fic- 
tion of to-day shows a great many of 
these same stage tricks. Little of it is 
founded upon the fundamental truth. 
That which is will live; that which is 
not must di That which lives has 
great personality behind it, and readers 
are right in trying to learn what man- 
ner of men are those who possess such 


personality. 





PRESIDENT BUTLER ON EDD- 
CATION, 


I 
Butler 
Butler 


an address to the 


Nichola 


was, 


Murray 


Preside 


Summer Prof 


he then 


zast 


as now nt 


of Columbia University delivered 


undergraduates of Vas- 


sar College on the subject of “ Five Evi- 
dences of an Education.'’ A part of it 
was printed at that time in THe SatuR- 


It 


current 


published now in full 
of The 


refer our readers 


DAY REVIEW. is 
the 
tional Review, and 
to that useful periodical for the full text, 


in number Educa- 


we 


which will repay study. 


The most noteworthy feature of the 
address, especially when we remember 
that it was offered to an audience of 


young women, is the curiously subordi- 
throughout 

It 
speak- 


nate importance implied as 


attaching to book is 


hardly 


mere 
to 


learning. 


fair present even the 


er’s summary of so careful an essay, but 
we are tempted to do so to illustrate this 


point: ‘ These five characteristics, then, 






































































































I offer,” says Dr. Butler, “as evidences 
of an education—correctness and precis- 
ion in the use of the mother tongue; re- 


fined and gentle manners, which are the 
expression of fixed habits of thought and 


action; the power and habit of reflection; 


the power of growth; and efficiency, or 
the power to do.” It will be seen that in 
the attainment of the education of which 
these are the “five evidences,’ reading 
is but a means, and not at all necessarily 
the only or the chief means. Practically 
all but the first, ‘‘ correctness and pre- 
cision in the use of the mother tongue,” 
ure in a sense evidences of character 
rather than of mental attainment. They 
involve a distinct, direct, and intelligent 
exercise and training of the will, and no 
amount of of that 
which is to be gathered from books will 
Even proficiency 


mere accumulation 


suffice to secure them. 
in the use of the mother tongue is not to 
be had from the printed page: it de- 
mands personal association, and partic- 
ularly it demands, after the first years of 
childhood, a certain amount of selective 
energy. Whether this will or will not be 
forthcoming on demand is to an appre- 
ciable extent a question of character, na- 
tive or acquired. As to all the other evi- 
dences, or elements, of an education, 
President Butler holds that “ knowledge 
is not power, Bacon to the contrary not- 
and it can be 


withstanding, made so 


by him 


only who possesses the knowl- 
edge. 

This is a sane and ought to be a fruit- 
ful view of education. What any of us 
can acquire in the way of knowledge, 
especially from books, is not of much 
compared with what we 
cannot by any possibility acquire. It is 
what we can and will do with the know!l- 
edge that we are able to get that deter- 
mines its real value to us or to our fel- 
lows. Mr. Dooley’s shrewd remark that 
“you can lead a boy to the doors of a 
university, but you can’t make him 
think,” is not necessarily true of all boys 
or all universities. It is quite possible that 
teachers with the ideas of President But- 
ler may mightily aid boys, and girls, too, 
in the happy and essential art of think- 
ing. 
ure of their gift for promoting 
cation.” 


consequence 


And their success is the true meas- 


“an cdu- 





ENGLISH AS SHEIS TAUGHT. 


True humor of the unconscious type is 
never out of date, so The Century Com- 


pany need not apologize for republishing | 


its treasury of examination answers firs) 
collected fourteen years ago by Miss Car 
oline B. Le Row and then published un 
der the of Mark 
“ English as She Is Taught” is as naive- 


sponsorship Twain, 


ly diverting as its Portuguese forerun- 


ner “ English as She Is Spoke.”’ Its most 


edifying interest is for teachers, who 


might well be required to have studied it 
analytically as a condition of 
A 


here 


appoint- 
ment. professor of pedagogics could 
the for 


a majority of 


find material a session's 


lectures, for in cases the 


absurd answer is an enlightening reve- 


lation of the working of the child's mind, 
not to say.of some lack of intelligibility 
on the part of the teacher. 

The 


brings together a number of 


chapter in which Miss Le Row 


answers to 
lit- 


crature conveys much indirect instrgic- 


questions on English and American 


tion to authors and critics. 


for instance, to learn that what is sup- 


posed to be the modern fashion of com- | 


bining the functions of author and artist 


of really dates 


the 


back 


in person one man 


to Coleridge, who ‘“ has 





much joy and pleasure, as he has written 
of 
New 


a large number charming and illus- 


trated works.” writers who seek an 
immense circulation may gain a useful 
that 


brilliant 


hint from observing * Mucaulay’s 


writings thought, 
accuracy. His 
Another s 


the 


are noted for 


but not for very much 


e- 


works received a large sale.” 


cret of popularity is disclosed by 


statement that the renown of Alexander 
Pope is due to the fact that the quota- 
“ Essay on Man” 
There 


Once get your 


tions in his 
improved is 


deal this. 


really 
book 


nized as a source of first-rate quotations 


upon, a good 


in 


recog- 


and you have done the trick, 


That Dickens should to-day be regard- 


ed as the greatest American novelist is a 


great tribute to the success of time in 


obliterating ancient feuds. His descrip- 


tion as 
be held 
among us. The hospitality 


“a very smart man” may fairly 
to complete his naturalization 


of this coun- 





It is curious, | 


caused | 


cannot be 


ed by the declarations that “ Wordsworth 
was an American writer whose works are 
such as will ever be admired,” that 
“Locke, De Foe, and Gibbons were all 
American novelists and I have forgotten 
their works,” and that “Samuel John- 
son was an American writer,” whose 
“ writing is proved and accepted, being 
exciting and meritorious.” 

A new and very effective critical form- 
ula must be put to the credit of the 
child who said that “a sort of sadness 
kind of shone in Bryant’s poems.” The 
problem of the comparative influence of 
poetry and journalism upon longevity is 
touched upon rather than solved by the 
that “Bryant while still 
child wrote Thanatopsis and then became 
editor of a paper and lived for many 
years after.” 


statement a 


It is gratifying that one of 
our own men of letters was not behind- 
hand in cultivating the dodge which 
made Pope famous, for “ R. Waldo Em- 
erson is good for soltd everyday use in 
extracting mottoes."’ Thus is transcen- 
dentalism brought down to common life. 
Our most versatile writer appears to have 
been Whittier, “ Marble 
the my 
Blindness,’ and ‘Tam O Shanta 
a Witch in Salem.” His poetry 
“that he was a man into or upon 
the of 
unnoticed.” The 
fs profoundly 
Indeed, it might be used to divide into 
classes the nature writers of 
When it is added, in conclu- 


who wrote the 


“ Sonnet 


Form,” famous on 
also 
about 

proves 
nature never 
distinction of 


significant. 


whom beauties 
passed 
prepositions 
two our 
own day. 
sion, that ‘“ Holmes is a very profligate 
and amusing writer” and that “* Holmes 
writeings are inclined tg humerous,” the 
present article may reasonably be placed 
on the same level as “‘ Paradise Lost,” of 
which it is said that it 
low at first, but ends in one great cli- 





“begins rather 


max." 





“THE DECAY OF ORATORY.” 

The statement by Dr. Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, Dean of the University of Chicago, 
of the decay of oratory, in adcressing the 
seniors the other day, leaves a good deal 
to desired. 
quarter on that or any other subject to 


be We expect from such a 


not only its unsatisfactory condi- 


tion pointed out, but something in the 


have 


utterance which will leave the matter not 


where it finds it. Every one knows that 


oratory is defunct. For, as Dr. Judson 


says, “there are no orators of the first 


class’; and speech, like verse and song, 


must have a certain quality to entitle 
them to be called oratory or poetry or 
music. Mediocrity in either is not to be 


endured. 
Dr. “the 


vast increase in reading is the reason of 


Judson’s statement is that 


the decline in oratory, and that the news- 


paper and periodical press make much 


of it needless, and multiply the power of 


try to foreign genius is further illustrat-_ 







| 


| 









“thorough knowledge and clear think- 
ing " on which Prof. Judson relies, to the 
man informed and inspired by his theme, 
and of which he is the embodiment. The 
cause must be worthy to enlist the ener- 
gies of the soul. You cannot rise to ora- 
tory on the subject of peanuts. Lincoln 
was the embodiment of a great cause—it 
had its home in a sense in his own breast 
~when he approached the absolute in 
oratory at Gettysburg. There is some- 
thing greater than knowledge, for the at- 
tainment of which alone knowledge is of 
value. It is that higher human life—call 
it the divine if you will—by which in the 
mind of the true orator all things are 
measured, whether it be a call to battle 
for freedom or for the integrity of public 
institutions, or to the contemplation of 
the beautiful in nature or in art. This is 
an accomplishment beyond the aims of 
modern education. 

But, we feel a slight shock when 
hear Vastly increased reading given as a 


we 
reason for the decline in oratory. We see 
not how reading can militate against the 
making of the orator or the appreciation 
of him. If it does, it is a very dubious 
advantage. us that books 
should so cultivate and furnish the minds 
of the people that true oratory and noth- 
ing short of it would find ready and in- 


It seems to 


telligent acceptance. When a liberal ed- 


ucation is the possession of all the people, 
their boon and 


literature companion, 


moral and intellectual gains their com- 
mon aspiration, then will the art of the 
orator flourish and all other arts abound 


under his touch and interpretation. 





Blake’s “Songs of Innocence and 
of Experience.” 


The record sum of £700 
Sotheby's on Monday at the 


was given at 
Fred 8. Ellis 


sale for Edward Calvert's special original 
copy of William Blake's “ Songs of Inno- 
cence and of Experience,’’ 1789-4. The 


book consisted of fifty-four leaves, printed 
upon one side only, each plate betnge ex- 
quisitely colored by Blake himself in an 
unusually brilliant manner. The titles to 
every gilded, and gold ts also 
used in heightening effects, with wonder- 
ful skill. Each plate within a sunken 
mound of folio size, and the whole inclosed 
in two brown morocco box cases appropri- 
ately lettered in gold. The previous highest 
| price was the £146 that was paid the 
Beckford copy. 

The numbering the plates contin- 
uous, although the two parts were printed 
in different years. The figures are Blake's 
own, and are put on with a fine brush, not 
a pen, in red. A feature in this copy is that 
around each design Blake has put an or- 
namental border, done with fine brush. 
Some of the borders indicate a draped 
hanging, others are entwined branches, and 


plate are 


Is 


for 


of is 


a 


the rest, though merely decorative, sre all 
| very characteristic 

Edward Calvert, who once owned this 
unique and beautiful volume, was an at- 


tached friend of Blake, and this copy was 
treasured by the Calvert family for raany 
after Blake presented it ais ud- 


years to 


mirer 








“The Intellectual Atmosphere of 


| hat is left."" We venture to think that Boston.” 
this is not true of oratory, but takes it , ¢ ’ 
: To The New York Times Saturday Reviews 
| down from its own level to that of those I wish to thank you and the gentleman 
|} very “gabblers without sound knowl-| who wrote the editorial article in this 
edge,” of whom Prof. Judson thinks there | Morning's SaturpAy Review, entitled 
o “The Mental Atmosphere of Boston.” I 
are too many. For oratory can no more » 
consider it the most kind and just article 
, > “age P e | P ’ 
be reproduced by the press than th | on Boston that I h ever seen in a New 
| notes of Mario could “ soothe a soul in York paper 
purgatory” by being reproduced in the} 1 was formerly a Bostonian, and have 
} } | always béen proud to say I received my 
| 1ionograpn. } ae 9 A 
| P I | education in the public schools of that city. 
Goethe's “everything ’’—delivery—and | when I was graduated from the schools 
Demosthenes's first, second, and third } of that city as a boy, I was placed at work 
requisite in oratory—action—cannot be | in the ‘‘ Old Corner Book Store,”’ corner of 
| i T! bel , | School and Washington Streets, and how 
| reproduced These belong to the orator well I remember the literary atmosphere 
and to no other man, and are not sub-| 1. was brought up in! On the gray dusk 
ject to any method of reproduction, short | afternoons of the Fall, such literary lights 
| P _ , 4 vf v ag 21es0e 
| of combination of the phonograph and | “* Henry W Longte low, Jam 2 “% sell 
3 | Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Nathaniel 
the kinetoscope. It need not be said that | pawthorne, A. Bronson Alcott, Ralph 
these propositions assume the “ thorough | Waldo Emerson, and others that I cannot 
| knowledge and clear thinking ”’ of which | recall now, would gather around the old 
. | stove, and how well I remember some of 
Prof. Judson speaks, and with the pos- | 2:8 ; Ae P , ‘a easghs 
| their conversations As a man they are 
session of which he thinks “ oratory will | pweet memories to me, which will never be 
| take care of itself."’ But if this is so, the | erased from my mind. On one of these oc- 
propositions are erroneous; for we know | Casions Mr. Longfellow presented me with 


of men who have those qualifications in 
the fullest degree, but who, though pub- 
An oration 


| lic speakers, are not orators. 


| of Demosthenes, on the printed page, is 
poem exists in the same form, or than a 
printed page of music is a song. 


world be 


A poem, 


as a in itself, may realized 


through words, but oratory is more than 


words, and consists in that harmonious 


action of voice and form and feature by 


which the thought is winged from mind 


and the described 
effect which 


called, 


to mind, thing por- 





vividness of 


it 


trayed with a 





word painting, is 





no can, 
alone, ever produce. 


We must look for orators beyond that 


no more oratory there than a poem as a 


| 





a volume of his poems 
which I prize very highly to-day 
that “* mental 


with his autograph, 


There is, 


state, ” 
that 
there is a something I ca 
is with that 
feeling at times, and 
familiar with Boston 
not know what I mean, that 
be discovered elsewhere 
ir kind editorial 

J. OSBORNE 
Noy. 2, 1901 


as atmosphere 


you 
one cannot find elsewhere; 
nnot describe that 
one city 
that not 
citizens do 
something 


I thank 


tjoston 


in 


associated a restful 


people are 
and her 
for 
cannot 
you again for yo 
LUNT 
York, 


New 


Novels are 
phenomenal 


the only books that have 

The Boston publishers, 
Db. «. Heath brought out in June 
Prof. Allen €C. Thomas's new “ History of 
the United States Since then two more 
editions have been printed, each of these 
new editions being twice as large as the 
first one. 
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OUR CABLE LETTER! 


Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to 
THE New York Times SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Copyright, 1901. Tue New YorK TIMES 


Via French Telegraph Cable Company. 


ONDON, Nov. 8&. James 
Bryce, having completed a 
revised and enlarged edi- 


South Africa,” is soon to 
publish, through the Oxford 
Press, two volumes made up of studies 
of the history of jurisprudence. The pa- 
pers have a common thread running 
through them all, being a comparison of 
the history of law in Rome and in Eng- 
land. 





** 
* 

Lerd Avebury, formerly Sir John Lub- 
bock, Chairman of the London Bankers’ 
Association and well known as an author 
on economics and financial subjects, as 
Well as a writer of popular books on nat- 
ure, is writing a short history of coinage. 

*.* 

Mr. Andrew Lang’s enthusiastic praise 
has given a veritable boom here to that 
new novel, “ The House with the Green 
Shutters,” written by a Scotchman under 
the pseudonym of George Douglas. 

o,* 

Mr. Thomas Wright, Principal of the 
Cewper School at Olney and author of 
what is probably the most authoritative 
lite cf William Cowper, has just finished 
an exhaustive work dealing with the 
correspondence of the poet, which, to- 
gether with some two hundred hitherto 
unpublished letters, contains much new 
information about Cowper's life and 
works. 

*,* 
Milicent Fawcett, who is an honorary 


su, D., and whose life of Queen Victoria, | 


published a few years ago, gave a dis- 
tinctly feminine and domestic view of 
the Queen, has finished her biography of 
Sir William Molesworth. It seems that 
Sw William, after a wild and extrava- 
gant youth, settled down to a career of 
able and constructive statesmanship and 
exercised much influence upon public 
afiairs during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 
Led 

Still another new book on Napoleon 
is Lorain Pétré’s account of the Poland 
campaign of 1806, of which the author 
has made special study. 

*¢ 

“ Strange Adventures in Dicky-bird- 
land” is the title of a book which treats 
of familiar bird life in Scotland from a 
popular point of view. Richard Kearton, 
the pcepular naturalist, is the author of 
the book, which the Cassells will soon 
publisk. 

.* 

There is more or less comment here 
concerning ‘the latest posthumous vol- 
um by Victor Hugo, which is presented 
this week in Paris with the title ‘‘ Post- 
criptum de ma Vie."" Two more vol- 
umes of collected papers of Hugo will 
be published by his literary executors, 
the last of which will be called “ La 
Derniére Gerbe,”" (The Last Sheaf.) 
The present volume dates from 1862, and 
contains reminiscences, bits of striking 


criticism, and miscellaneous essays. 
** 
* 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow sailed to-day on 
the Celtic for a three months’ lecturing 
tour at American universities. His sub- 
ject will be “ Colonial Government Prob- 
lems and Imperialism,’ for which he has 
many engagements. He contemplates 
aa early visit to the South American 
States in order to study social and 
economic conditions there at first hand, 
with a view to making a book. It may 
be recalled that the material on which 
his last book is based, “‘ The Children of 
the Nations,”” was obtained in a similar 
way. 

*.* 

Mr. Sidney Lee having finally got the 
tliree additional volumes of the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” off his 
hands, i& enjoying a rest in Italy. He is 
now in Rome, and is said to be greatly 
improved in health. 

Pid 

With the death of Kate Greenaway 
there has gone a unique figure identified 
with the development of British illus- 
trative art. Although a few years ago 
the papers were filled with her name 
and pictures inspired by the little creat- 
ures depicted in “ Marigold Garden” 
and “ Little Ann" were to be found on 
every hand, her death now is passed al- 
most unnoticed. She was a quiet, retir- 
ing litth woman who hated publicity, 
aod her last days were spent among 
her flewers and plants in her little home 
in Hampstead. M. H. Speilman writes 
to-day that she revolutionized one form 
of book illustration and dressed the chil- 
drea of two continents. 

*,* 

The latest historic building put up at 
auction is the famous Bull Inn, in Roch- 
ester, where the Pickwickians passed a 
memorable night in company with Al- 
fred Jingle. The assembly rooms and 
other apartments have remained un- 
changed for a whole century, and tradi- 
tion say3 that the building occupies the 
site of that Rochester Inn in which a 
scene of Henry IV. is laid. 

+, : 

The committee which is trying to save 
Hogarth’s house in Chiswick has not 
yet received enough money to do so. The 
building, which must . Be. of 


» [next month, ts near the grounds of the 


BS NEW 


tion of his “ Impressions of | 





eee 


YORK, 


Chiewick House in which Charles James 
Fox died. 
*.* 

Shelley, who has hitherto been regarded 
as an idealist, and, in Matthew Arnold's 
phrase, “an ineffectual angel,” has been 
this week proclaimed the pioneer of 
practical thought who had grasped and 
assimilated all the vital, ideas of his 
time. Thus it is declared by H. 8. Salt 
in a lecture before the Humanitarian So- 
ciety, with Dr. Furnivall presiding. 

o,° 

Literature this morning asserts that 
the book trade here is pass 
‘a critical Autumn crisis.” 
very slack, and has fallen off every- 
Where, yet the Christmas season is near, 
when the bulk of the best trade must be 
done. E. A. D. 


The Family of N. P, Willis. 


N. P. Willis, the poet, and, with George 
P. Morris, one of the founders of The 
Home Journal, died at _ his 
home, Idlewild, on the Hudson, in 
February, 1867, more than thirty-four 
years ago. His widow still lives, and, 
while not so strong, physically, at four- 





country 


score, as she was two score years ago, 
her mind is perfectiy clear, and her 
general health is good. The climate of 
Washington agrees with her, so she passes 
her Winters at the capital. 


Mrs. N. P. Willis, who was the poet's 


secoud wife, is the daughter of tha late 
Hon. Joseph Grinnell of New Bedford, who 
represented Massachusetts in Congress lor 
many years, and who was a brother of Moses 
H. Grinnell of the New York shipping firm 
ot Grinnell, Minturn & Co. Moses Grinnell 
built the large brownstone mansion on the 
northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street, which subsequently was re- 
modeled and occupied by Delmonico as a 
restaurant, when he moved from the corner 
of Broadway and Chambers Street. Many 
of his friends at that time predicted that 
Fourteenth Street was ‘too far up town," 
but Delmonico was wise in his day. He 
secon found that location too far ddéwn 
town, and he removed to Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street, which has since 
been abandoned for the present large and 
splendid establishment at Forty-rourth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, a location that it 
is supposed will be ‘‘ good for the next fit- 
teen or twenty years."’ Those who will be 
here then will know if this * prophecy "’ be 
correct, 

Willis’s eldest daughter Imogen, “ the fair 
Imogen,"’ as the poet styled her, was the 
only issue of his first wife, née Stacey, the 
daughter of a British officer. Imogen, the 
widow of Dr. Eddy of New York, is en- 
gaged professionally in the Harvard Ob- 
servatory, a position she has filled for sev- 
eral years with singular credit to herself 
and satisfaction to the Faculty. Mrs. 
Eddy occupies a pretty home in Acacia 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., convenient to the 
college. A great sorrow recently came 
over her house—the death of her only 
daughter, a lovely young woman who was 
the wife of a prominent and highly re- 
spected business man of Pittsburg She 
had a predilection for the stage. 

Willis’s second daughter, Lillian, (Mrs. 
Boit,) has a husband, four children, and 
a very happy home life. The third daugh- 
ter, Edith, who married a Grinnell, is a 
charming widow, and lives in a quaint, 
artistic, old-fashioned house in Brookline, 
Mass., in the same street in which Mrs. 
Boit lives, so that the three sisters are 
near each other. 

Grinnell Wiliis, the late author's eldest 
son, is himself a grandfather, and lives in 
Morristown, N. J., while his brother, Bailey 
Willis, is the Assistant Director of the 
United States Geographical Survey, ond 
lives in Washington. Thus, while all of 
the poet's children are intellectual, and, of 
course, refined in their tastes, none of 
them is engaged in literary pursuits; none 
followed in the father’s footsteps. 

While telling of the widow and the chil- 
dren of Willis it may be of interest to tell 
again that he was Lorn in the City of 
Portland, Me., the birthplace, by the way, 
of another poet, Henry W. Longfellow, in 
the year 1801. His father, Nathaniel Wil- 
lis, of Boston, published the first religious 
paper issued in this country, and his 
brother, Richard Storrs Willis, edited one 
of the first musical periodicals, if not the 
very first, issued in the United States. It 
was called The Musical World, and New 
York was its place of publication. Storrs 
Willis was handsome, and he was not fond 
of work. His paper died a natural death, 
and Richard married a wealthy Western 
widow. He lived and died in Detroit, 

Literary people, journalists, and some 
readers remember that Wiilis had a sis- 
ter, who wrote under the nom de plume of 
“Fanny Fern.” She made a brilliant suc- 
cess with a series of papers in The New 
York Ledger under the title of “ Fern 
Leaves.”” Mr, Willis and his sister were 
not on good terms, and she was as bitter 
and heartless in her treatment of him as 
only blood relatives can be to each other. 
“Fanny Fern" claimed that her brother 
discouraged her in her younger days, and 
was jealous of her subsequent success, 
There was no foundation for such a churge. 
Willis was a man of generous impulses, he 
was good to his relatives, he was espe- 
cially kind in his treatment of all members 
of ‘‘the gentler sex,” to use one of his 
own terms, and he was liberal in his deal- 
ings with his employes. 

The sister wrote a novel entitled “ Ruth 
Hah,” in which she scored her brother un- 
mercifully. It could not be called a quar- 
rel, for it takes at least two to make a 
quarrel, and Willis ignored her entirely, 
Willis’s partner in the publication of The 
Home Journal, George P. Morris, feared 
that the exposé would 
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of the paper, and so wrote to him. In the 
original letter, in the author's own hand, 
now before me, dated Idlewild, Jan. 10, 
1855, Willis writes Fanny Fern :at- 
ters will hurt nothing; only shame and 
grieve our family The public opinion will 
soon be correct enough.” 


James Parton, the historian, author 








Life of Horace Greeley,” “ Life of Pen- 
jamin Franklin," ‘“ Life of Andrew Jack- 
son,’ &c., who, in the very early fifties 
was associate or sub-editor of The [lume 
Journal, was an ardent admirer of Fanny 

| Fern's, and, although he knew of the 
trained relations that existed between 
brother and sister, he wrote a compli- 
mentary notice of Fanny ,Fern's book, 
which he intended to print in The Mom«¢ 
Journal Willis discovered it in time, and 
promptly dismissed the sub-editor, and the 
ib-editor promptly married Fanny Fern 
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New Jersey Librar ‘ans. 


The twelfth annua! meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association was held at 
the Newark Public Library Wednesday, 
Oct. 30, 1901. The morning session opened 
with an address of welcome by Miss Bea- 
trice Winser, acting librarian of the New- 


ark Library. Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
Vice President of the association, respond- 
ed briefly. He then introduced the Rev. 


Everett T. Tomlinson, whose stories pic- 
turing stirring events in American history 
are ‘‘read to pieces "’ by boys and girls 
Mr. Tomlinson spoke on ‘“ Books for 
Young Readers,’’ and his argument that 
there is a real need for the juvenile story 
book, in addition to the 


*‘ masterpiece 
only" theory of certain educators immov- 
ably fixed in their belief in this Spartan 
method in literary training, was soundly 
and convincingly presented. He contrast- 
ed that theory, whose application would 
probably result in the survival of the fit- 
test, with the desires of the present gen- 
eration “who would not only have the 
fittest survive, but would also make many 
fit to survive’; and following this belief 
in there being a place for the modern 
child's story book, he described the ele- 
ments which that story should contain. It 
was an address which deserves a wider 
audience than that represented by the 
librarians of one State. 

Miss 8S. Augusta Smith of the Montclair 
Public Library next read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Library and the Child,” giving an account 
of a series of “ vacation talks’’ given by 
herself to the school children of Montclair 
during the Summer, and of the use made 
of the library during study periods by 
pupils and teachers 

The Right Rev. Mgr. George H. Doane 
of Newark read a scholarly address on 
* Books,’ a paper filled with the joys of 
the true book lover who was “born in a 
library "' and whose happiest hours come 
with the end of the busy day, when the 
doorbell ceases to ring and the telephone 
stops its clamor and he is shut in with 
his dear books away from the rush and 
the insistent demands of the noisy world. 

This address was followed by discussion 
of a “List of the First One Thousand 
Books for a New Jersey Library,”’ prepared 
by the State Library Commission to help 
small towns of the State, opening new 
libraries and uncertain exactly how to be- 
gin, to make selections for stocking their 
shelves. This list, to be printed by the 
State, is urgently needed, and the time 
for criticism by the association was too 


| short, it being left over for the afternoon 


session. 

Luncheon was served in the long, empty 
art gallery on the top floor of the library. 
After luncheon the librarians applied 
themselves to inspecting the building 
‘from garret to cellar,’ the latter, with 
its beautiful engine, electric light plant, 
ventilating apparatus, and machinery for 
working the electric book lifts, being not 
the least popular and interesting point of 


| inspection. 








The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President—Mr. 8. G. 
Ayres, librarian of Drew Seminary Library, 
Madison; First Vice President—Mr. H. E. 
Deats, Trustee of the Flemington (N. J.) 
Library; Second Vice President—Miss E. H. 
Wesson, librarian of the Orange Public 
Library; Secretary—Miss B. S. Wildman, 
librarian of the Madison Public Library; 
Treasurer—Miss 8. 8. Oddie, librarian of 
the East Orange Public Library. 

CLARA WHITEHILL HUNT, Secretary of 
the New Jersey Library Association. 





Hawthorne’s Early Tales. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I would like to correct a few errors in 
the ‘‘ Hawthorne" issued lately by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the autograph 
edition of which I have just received. 

In the bibliographical note to Vol. L., 


| Tale No. 17, “Fancy’s Show Box,” is given 






as having first appeared in The Salem Ga- 
zette of March 14, 1887. This tale wi! be 
found in The Boston Token of 1837, which 
was issued in the Fall of 1536. Again, 
“The Vision of the Fountain’ will be 
found in the August number of The New 
England Magazine for 1835 as by the ‘* Au- 
thor of the ‘ Gray Champion,’ "' and dii not 
appear in The Salem Gazette until 1837. 

“The Hollow of the Three Hills,” ywhich 
Mr. Seudder says is not to be {cund in my 
bibliography, as being in The New Eng- 
land Magazine, can be seen in The Salem 
Gazette of Nov. 12, 1830. In Vol. I2J., 
“ Sylph Htherege " should be credited to 
The Boston Token of 1838, not 1833, 

In Vol. IV. appears “The Old Apple 


Dealer.”’ It will be found in Sargent's Now 


Monthly Magazine, Vol. I., Page 21, Janu- 
ary, 1843. ‘‘ Drown's Wooden Image,” ap- 
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am not sure of the day or month 
G. M. WILLIAMSON 
Grand-View-on-Hudson. Nov. 6, 1901 
A Japanese Girl's Novel.* 

I i wri told, by a 
5 ng ‘ »pportu- 
nit her omen have 
b xcepticnal and } id has been 
trained e Europ 1 of view. It 
has thu in interest ap its literary 
merit, which is consider not, per- 
haps, extraordinary One expect an 
amount of ethnological truth which is dif- 
ficult to get from the scriptions, however 
convincing, of the outsider, and this expec- 
tation is certainly not disappointed. The 
character of Yuki, the appealing, childish, 
and sophisticated little heroine of the story, 
is 4 beautiful and sympathetic conception 
The story exist ymnily in the development 


and revelation of this character as fasci- 


notingly odd, as patiently ardent as the 
Russian women of Turgenieff, with a finer, 
more flowerlike lelicacy and freshness. 
Her experience is incidental; the mood in 


which she receives it : we feel, the per- 








manent mood of many Japanese women. 
The purity of her ire is a peculiar, per- 
vasive influence as different as possible 


from the Western ideal. And she testifies 
to the general truthfulness of other concep- 
tions of characteristic Japanese woman- 
nood. Accepting her as a type we find 
Chrysanthéme, butterfly, and their kin psy- 
chologically satisfying—they possess, that 
is, the same delicate, melancholy charm, the 
same emotional force, tt alike illustrate 
the element of childishness allied to the 
elaboration of their complex civilization. 

Under the circumstances the style of the 
book should not be criticised so long as it 
expresses adequately the raost important 
side of the writer's inspiration. Neverthe- 
less, we may be permitted to hope that in 
time the essentially Japanese qualities 
characterizing it will gain their rightful 
ascendancy over others that at present la- 
mentably mar the complete effect The 
illustrations have also the defect of a hy- 
brid quality. They are not quite Japanese, 
and they are certainly not quite anything 
else 





*A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By Onoto 


Watanna 1 by Genjira Yeto. Cloth, 
8vo Pp. 22 ? y York and London Har- 
per & Brothers 1901 $2. 


4STRONG BOOKS. 
We publish to-day four books 

which we believe have a great fu- 

ture before them: 

By the author of An Englishwoman’s Love 


Letters. 
A MODERN ANTEUS. 


A novel of extraordinary literary 
importance, written with the charm 
and grace that distinguishei An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters. A 
work which will be much discussed— 
and deservedly. $1.50 net; post- 
paid, $1.65. 

By the author of A Journey to Nature. 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY 
HOME. 


This deightful story carries out 
the in‘ention of the author, who, 
when the idea was first proposed, 


wrote as follows: 

“The suggestion of a story on the making 
of a country home strikes me squarely in 
the joints of the marrow. I have worked 
at that for twelve years—not in print, but 
in the furrow and on the terrace. My 
problem was, how can a man of moderate 
income, rather tired of city life, secure the 
freedom, the comfort, and the patriarchal 
airs of a landed proprietor without reaching 
the bankrupt list or arriving in the insane 
asylum? * * * I have worked that prob- 
lem out. * °° ” 

The story is one of such reality, 
humor, and interest as to insure it 
the widest circulation in book form. 
Elaborately decorated; price, net, 
$1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 

A be:ulifal :Vustraled edition of 


BOB, SON OF BATTLE. 
By Alfred Ollivant. 


Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore made 
two journeys to the English trials of 
the shepherd dogs to make these pho- 
tographs from life. The first trip 
was unsuccessful because of bad 
weather, and the edition had to be 
postponed until this year. The 24 
superb pictures ate well worth wait- 
ing for. Price, $1.50, net; postpaid, 
$3 65. 

By the Au-hor of ‘‘ The Enchan‘er.”” 


PRINCESS PUCK. 
By Una L. Silberrad. 

The London “Bookman,” spzak- 
ing of Miss Silberrad’s “ unmistak- 
able genius,” characterized her last 
book as “ the most original, the most 
profoundly interesting, and the most 
memorable” novel of 1900. “Princess 
Puck” is a love story, and a rarely 

one. The young girl, whose 
nickname forms the title, is a genuine 
creation, full of character, strong and 
resourceful, yet always womanly and 
lovable. A more wholesome, clean, 
pleasing, attractive would be 
difticult to find. Price, $1.50., 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO,, 
34 Union Square, E., N.Y. 
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John Fox, Jr., Writes a Volume 
onthe Mountsaineers.* 


HN FOX, JR.'S, volume of 
sketches of life in mountains 
and plains in old Kentucky is 
much more than a collection 
of readable essays or char- 
acter studies. And naturally 
so, for the name of John 
Fox, Jr., has become so inseparably con- 
nected with the world’s knowledge of the 
Southern mountaineer—with his primitive 
ways,* his moonshining, his open-handed 
hospitality, and his feuds—as is that of 
Kipling with the native peoples and cus- 
toms of an older land. 

The natural effect of isolation upon the 
civilization of all mountain countries is so 
to arrest progress that their people may 
be said “ to have kept the records of human 
history somewhat as fossils hold the his- 
tory of the earth,” a theory Mr.. Fox proves 
by illustrations taken from the history of 
all times and peoples, adding as to these 
mountain people: 

In the log cabin of the Southern mount- 
aineer, in his household furnishings, in his 
homespun, his linsey, and, occasionally, in 
his hunting shirt, his coon-skin cap and 
moccasins, one may summon up the garb 
and life of the pioneer; in his religion, his 
politics, his moral code, his folk songs, 
and his superstitions one may bridge the 
waters back to the old country, and through 
his speech one may even touch the remote 
past of Chaucer. For to-day he is a dis- 
tant remnant of Colonial times—a distinct 
relic of an Anglo-Saxon past. 

Mr. Fox says the Southern mountaineer, 
although he has been living for over 121 
century, was not actually discovered until 
the days of the civil war. It must be re- 
membered’ that when one speaks of these 
dwellers in Southern mountains we are not 
referring to a sparsely settled region, be- 
cause reference is mude to nearly three 
millions of people, scattered over eight 
Southern States—Virginia and Alabama 
and the States between... The combined ter- 
ritory thus occupied is equal in area to all 








of Ohio-and Pennsylvania. It is as large 
as the colintries included in the German 
Empire... What is even more important for 
the future-welfare of this section is the 
fact that’the country is richer in both tim- 
ber and’ mineral deposits than any other 


region of similar extent in the world. The 
author reminds us that this large mountain 
country not only was, but is, an unknown 
land now being slowly investigated. 

The American mountainéer- was discov- 
ered at the beginning of the war, when the 


Confederate leaders were counting on the 
presumption that Mason and Dixon's line 
was the dividing line between the North 


and South, and formed, therefore, the plan 
of marching an army from Wheeling, in 
West Virg to some point on the lakes, 
and thus dissevering the North at one 
blow. The plan seemed so feasible that it 
is said to have materially aided the sale of 
Confederate bonds in England, but when 
Capt. Garnett, a West Point graduate, 
Started to carry it.out, hé got no further 
than Harper's Ferry When he struck the 
mcuntains he struck enemies who shot at 
his men from ambush, cnt down bridges 
before him, carried the news of his march 
to the Federals, and Garnett himself fell 
with a bullet from a mountaineer’s squirrel 
rifle at Harper's Ferry. Then the South 
began to realize what a long, lean, powerful 
arm of the Union it was that the Southern 
mountaineer stretched through its very 
vitals; for that arm helped hold Kentucky 
in the Union by giving preponderance to the 
Union sympathizers in the Blue Grass; it 
kept the East Tennesseans loyal to the 
man; it made West Virginia, as the phrase 
goes, ‘secede from secession 
a horde of 100,000 volunteers when Lincoln 
called for troops, depleting Jackson County, 
Ky., for instance, of every male under sixty 
years of age and over fifteen, and it raised 
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a hostile barrier between the armies of the } 


coast and the armies of the Mississippi. 
The North has. never realized, perhaps, 
what it owes for its victory to this non- 
slaveholding, Southern mountaineer. 

Mr. Fox so thoroughly understands these 
mountain peoples that the portion of the 
book devoted to their characterization 
should have sociological and political im- 
portance. It is hard to realize how com- 
pletely modern civilization—which has al- 


tered most portions of our country so ma- 
terially have left so practically un- 
changed these mountain people. They have 


could 


no navigable rivers, no lakes or Coasts, 
and few wagon roads; often, indeed, none 
at ail except the beds of streams. Living 
in the poor cabins in which their grand- 
fathers were born, in life, habit, and 
thought they have remained pr.ctically the 
same. Their schools and churches are to- 


day as primitive as they were immediately 
after the Revolution. Few of them can 
read, write, or cipher, while those who can 
do more may be easily counted. Few news- 
are while the happenings 
outside world they have neither 
nor interest. Political ideas 
alter slowly, but Mr. Fox says: 

“ The and tron of regions are 
making many a Southern ear listen to the 
plea of protection, and some day the Na- 
tional Democratie Party will, like the Con- 
federacy, find a subtile 
in the Southern mountaineer 
riches of his hills." 

The various chapters tn Mr. Fox's book 
divide themselves easily into two classes: 
Stories and adventuree illustrating the char- 


papers seen; in 
of the 
knowledge 


coal these 


and foe 


the 


powerful 
and in 


acter and habits of the Kentucky moun- 
taineer; and hunting experiences in the 
blue-grass region. The latter are written 


without doubt from actual experience, and 
convey to all the enthusiasm for 
the pursuits described, all the excitement of 
the chase, which Mr. Fox has evidently so 
often experienced. Indeed, the 
ume is full of out-of-door descriptions 
convincingly put, that the whole 
rises before us with such photographic 
truth to detail, that we, likewise, seem to 


readers 


entire vol- 
sO 


scene 


*BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON: 
Out of Doors in Old Kentucky. By John Fox, 
Jr. Illustrated. Pp, x.-204. New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons Wwe $1.75. 





have traveled over, of dwelt tn the fegion ’ 





‘has been more Isolated hah 





’; it drew out | 











described. s 

Mr. Fox says the Kentucky mountaineer 
hose of any 
other State. As a result he best tljustrates 
Mr. Roosevelt’s observation that Hfe away 
from civilization emphasizes the “patural 
qualities—both good and bad—of any indi- 
vidual, ‘ratty common to the Southern 
mountaineer are intensified in the mount- 
atneer of Kentucky, Mr. Fox says that the 
latter “is more clannish, prouder, more 
hospitable, fiercer, more loyal as a friend, 
more bitter as an enemy, and in simple 
meanness—when he is mean, mind you—he 
can out-Hérod his pace with great ease.”’ 

These atories and descriptions illustrate 
all phases of life in this hill country of 
laurel and rhododendron. The hospitality 
of the true mountaineer—so often. spoiled 
by the approach of civilizing influences; 
the family feuds, the moonshining, and the 
system of land laws—the latter often mak- 
ing it necessary for the mountaineer of 
Kentucky and Virginia at least, “to prac- 
tically steal his own home "—are fully set 
forth and carefuly described. 

The frontispiece and other full-page illus- 
trations add materially to the charm of a 
book which is well worthy of more than a 
single reading, ahd extremely valuable in 
explaining a race: ‘“ Proud, sensitive, hos- 
pitable, kindly, obliging in an unreckoning 
way that is almost pathetic; honest, loyal, 
in spite of their common ignorance, pov- 
erty, and isolation; naturally capable, 
eager to learn, easy to uplift.” 





Xavier de Maistre.* 


We do not know whether Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. intend to publish any more 
French texts, but the quality of their first 
effort in this direction is such a great real- 
ization that it. would be a pity if ft were 
not @ promise as well. They have appro- 
priately reproduced a little work by one 
of the most distinguished literary dmateurs 
of the eighteenth century, Xavier de Mai- 
stre. We say amateur, because at.a period 
particularly prolific in writers who wrote 
for profit he wrote for the sake of writing, 
and his greatest achievement was pub- 
lished by a’ relative, and its appearance in 
book form.was quite a “surprise, ta ‘the 
author. It is this book, °** Let Voyage 
Autour de Ma Chambre,” which Has just 
come from the Riverside Press, in.a-setting 
that is. pot. only worthy. ofthis <laimty 
piece of literary art, but which ts an ac- 
tual achievement in the fine art of -book- 
making, for we, have presented before our 
eyes the exact. illusion of an. eighteenth 
century volume, fabricated in every de- 
tail by the greatest care and with:the ut- 
most affection for the delightful text which 
is inclosed. 

In Le Voyage Autour de Ma Chambre” 
the author comes as near’perfection in deli- 
cate fancy, grace of style, and gentle humor 
as has ever been reached through the me- 
dium of the French language. The publica- 
tion of the book was due to a curious com- 
bination of circumstances. De Maistre, who 
was @ lieutenant in *‘ the Army in Egypt,” 
became entangled in a dueling affairand was 
sentenced to forty-two days’ imprisonment. 
To pass away>the time of his confinement 
he imagined himself making a journey with- 
in the four walls of his room. The impres- 
sions of this journey were written down at 
the timeand form ‘Le Voyage Autour de Ma 
Chambre."" Three years after his release, 
the manuscript was placed in the hands 
of his brother, the well-known philosopher, 
Joseph de Maistre, who, recognizing its high 
literary qualities, caused it to be prinied 
in Lausanne and surprised Xavier with its 
publication. 

As already said, the book is 
presented in a form which finely expresses 
an American twentieth 
tion both of French literature and of 
French book-making. In size the volume 
is a small octavo of 180 pages, with wide 
margins, printed unbleached Arnojd 
hand-made paper, from Caslon types, and 
bound in half-parchment, paper sides, with 
simple yet elegant tooling on the back 
Great pains have been taken to preserve 
in the ornamentation of this volume the 
character of the finest period of Frenen 
book decoration. The frontispiece is a 
photogravure portrait of the author, de- 
scribed in a recent brochure as an 
published portrait,’"’ in Russian military 
costume, from an aquarelle in the Castle of 
Borgo, near Turin. The title page ao 
adaptation of one of the graceful title 
pages of the eighteenth century, engrave: 
on copper by Sidney L. Smith. Two etehed 
headpieces 


we have 


century apprecia- 


on 


n- 


is 


- reas <r" 


by J. Winfred Spenceley, and 
several half-title vignettes and tailvieces | 
expressly designed for the book and en- 
graved on wood, are also used. The dec- 
orative initial letters are printed in red, 
and red is used sparingly at other points. 
And it is in perfect keeping with the 
idea that the text should be introduced 


with a preface in French from the pen of 
Prof: FF. ‘©. Sumichrast of Harvard 
University, who has already done much to 


de 


bring French literature and culture before 


Americans as things worthy to be ex- 
amined 
ee 
“For Auld Acquaintance," edited by 
: 


William Payne, is a curious book seon to 
be issued by the New Amsier@im Book 
Company. It is a volume of old songs, 
toasts, sentiments, and wise sayings gath- 
ered from many fields by Adam 
low. 


Goodfel- 


*VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. 
Par Xavier de Maistre. Edition de luxe in 
imitation of the style of the eighteenta cun 
tury Engraved title page by Sidney L 
Smith. With photogravure portrait and etched 
headpteces. Edition limited to 500 copies 
dosion and New York: Houghton, Aliisun & 
Co. $7.50 net 
















HENRY C. 


{s one of a long list of distinguished men 
and women who will contribute to 


The Youth’s Companion 


y FOR 1902... 


Illustrated Announcement, telling all about 
the new volume, with Sample Copies of 
the Paper, sent FREE to any address. 
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Every New Subscriber who will mention this 
publication or cut out this slip and send 
it at once with $1.75 will receive: 


FREE —AIlI the issues for the remaining weeks 
of 1901. 


FREE — Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 
FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1902, 
lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 
The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,—250 
stories, 50 special articles, etc., etc. 
From now until Jan., 1903, for $1.75. AA 





























Tue Youtu’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














































ON 

THE GREAT 
HIGHWAY 
By JAMES CREELMAN 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: 


“ It is memorable both as literature and as contempo- 
rary history. Nothing else in the same line so author- 
itative, so pertinent, so vivid, and so fascinating, has 
been published within my knowledge. The author, 
with extraordinary gifts, has taken advantage of ex- 
ceptional opportunities, and the result is a book that 
should have an unprecedented popularity.” 
Price, net $1.20, postpaid $1.35 


LOTHROP PUDLISHING COMPANY - - BOSTON 
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* * “As an artistic piece of work 


Sentinel. 


THE 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


“The Secret Orchard’ 
reader hold his breath until the very end. 
it is strong, passionate and tragic. 


—Springfield Union. 





A Shakespearien Clas 


». FREE 


sufficien:ly full and clear 
no Critica! Comments, or ro Helps to the : tady of the p 


“ SHAKESPEARE, THE MAN” 













cents in stamps to pay postuge 


The University Society. 78 Fifth Ave., New 





Secret Orchard’ stands out among the hundreds of books 
as a production that is extraordinary.”— Milwaukee 


SECRET ORCHARD 


is a book to make the 
It is startling, 


It is the best work 


that has appeared from the pen of these talented authors.” 





FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


If you do no! Owm a complete Shakespeae, cr 
if you own a complete set and the Notes are avi 
if there srz no satisfactory Glessaris 


us your name and address and six ce2’s in stamps to pay postage 
and we will forward to you an elegin:ly printed copy of 


by Walter Bageht. This brilliant and nique cssay 

booklet of nearly 100 pages. With it we wil! send a f 
gravure plate representir a scene from onc the plays, 
chromati plat of Portia, and hints regarding the stu 
plays. We make this offer to enable us to give you som 
tion regarding the st Shakespeare ever published, and 
only to reliable men and women. Send name and addre 
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ae ES a ler’s he repaired some of his vessels and 
BENEDICT . ARNOLD. sunk two, badly injured. The British pur- 


ss sued, ané at Split Rock another engage- 


His Expedition to Quebec—A Let- | ment took place. Arnold maintained a des- 
o perate running fight for four hours, while 
ter from Winston Churchill. 
To The New Ycrk Times Saturday Review: 
1 read with great interest in the last 
number of your SATURDAY REVIEW your 


kis fleet, except the Congress and iour 
gsondolas, made rapid sail to Crown Point 
Three of Carleton's best vessels engaged 


most comprehensive review of ‘ Arnold's the Congress and gondolas in the running 
Expedition to Quebee,"’ by John Codman, | fight from Split Rock to a point three miles 
second. It seems to me that this book rich- | seuth of Button Bay, where he ran into a 
ly deserves the prominent notice which | gmall cove now known as Arnold's Bay, 


you gave it. It revives a most important 
afd glorious episode in the history of this 
country, and every American will be the 
better for reading of the heroic and almost | 
superhuman struggles of Arnold's men ‘ “hfe 
across the wilderness. The exclamation of little force to Crown Point. It is in Arm 


and there burned them, after landing his 
men. He marched to Chiny Point, opposite 
Crown Point, where the vessels which had 
escaped formed the remnant of the gallant 


the hardy French voyageurs, when the | nold’s Bay that many relics nave been re- 


emaciated expedition reached the Chau- | covered; remains of the vessels can be seen 

diere, ‘‘ Surely God is with this people or | at low water. 

they could never have done what they The enemy did not attempt to press on to 

have done,” is a sufficient indication of ; Crown Point, but fell back down the lake. 

the magnitude of their feat. This early battle in the Revolution has 
I understand that Mr, Codman, not long | peen characterized by naval writers and 

before his death, walked over every St€P | Qiners as the most remarkable in our his- 

of the way himself. ‘This accounts for the tory. Arncié wen the reputation of “ brav- 

extreme vividness of his narrative, which = j < 

carries the reader step by step across the est of the brave. His mid-Winter march 





cruel waste of forests. His is a book | through the trackless Maine wilderness to 
which seems essential to every Jibrary, and | Quebec; his heroism in Canada; his defense 
I trust, through your Review, that it will | of Lake Champlain, marked him as a man 
find its way to many in this country. of rare skill, heroism, and judgment; the 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

Windsor, Vt., Nov. 2, 1901. 


whole country rang with his praises, and 

Washington regarded him as one of his best 

———_—— — efficers. The shadow over his after life 

Arnold's Battle on Lake Chain- 8 gg all the glory of his : ag ey 
plain. Washington, D. C., Oct. 26, 1901. 

To fhe New York Times Saturday Review: 


The recent recovery of parts of Arnold's <a . . oat 
flag vessel, the Royal Savage, sunk and Dr. Furness’s “ Twelith Night. 


creme corer ns tegrnion tA a amen 





burned by the British at Valcour Island, re- The great Varlorum edition of Shake- 
ealls one of the most memorable naval | speare’s works has now reached the thir- 
fights of the Revolution. It also has in- teenth volume, containing “ Twelfth 


terest now in connection with your review Night.” Besides the text itself of the play, 
to-day of Mr. Codman’s book on “ Arnold’s the volume includes a long preface and 
Expedition to Quebec,” and the attention an appendix on the date, source, and dura- 
you have called to Arnold’s services before tion of action of the play, all variant read- 
he became a traitor. ings, exhaustive explanatory and critical 

The British’ Ministry, seeing in the gath- notes, and. criticisms of the drama be- 
ering storm:the coniing’ conflict, resolved sinning with Samuel Pepys's observation 


‘ ch South. that he saw ‘“‘ Twelfth Night’ acted well, 
to strike the ‘rebels’ North and South, tp 5ueh it be but.a silly play, and not re- 


especially along the Hudson, Mohawk, and | jateq at all to the.name or day.” ‘Samuel 
interlying regions. Johnson, Hazlitt, Hallam, Swinburne, Mrs. 
The King’s fleet, consisting of ships of | Jameson, Charles Lamb, Joseph ‘Knight, 
tine, sloops, frigates, tenders, transports, and Willlam Winter are among the number 
&c., 130 vesels in all, were lying in the of critics whose opinions are quoted. For 
York. the preparation of an accurate text, Mr. 

Pope Gap woe kage ot Now r Furness has collated forty-one editions, 


a from the Second Folio to the second Cam- 
yade Yor 
officer, was ordered to invade New York, | 114 ution of W. A. Wright. The text 


by way of Lake Champlain, and secure the |). course, based upon the First Follo 
upper Hudson and Mohawk valleys. Howe! of igog. “Twelfth Night” was not pub- 
was to go up the Hudson and the united | jjon04 during Shakespeare's lifetime, and 
armies were expected to crush out the spirit | there is consequently no quarto edition of 
of patriotism. it. It was, however, written as early as 

Carleton exerted himself to get together | 1601. A number of theories have been pro- 
a fleet. Three large vessels, 20 gunboats, | pounded as to the source whence Shake- 
and over 200 transports were collected, | SPeare took the plot of this comedy, and 
manned by 700 men. His flagship, the In- it now seems that the most probable view 


flexibl was 200 tons, and éarriea’'16 19- is that it was taken from a Latin play 
e 2, BS é . = 


called “ Laelia,’’ acted in Cambridge in 
pounders; the Maria carried 14 guns, the | j59 and again in 1506. This play was, in 
Carleton 2, the Thunderer carried 6 


fact, a translation, or rather a paraphrase, 
24-pounders, 6 12-pounders, and several 


of an Italian comedy called “ Gl’ Ingan- 
brass howitzers; a gondola carried 7 guns. | nati," (“‘ The Deceived,”’) written at Sienna 
Upon this flotilla Carleton embarked his | in 1531. This “‘ Inganriati’’ must have been 
army of invasion. a very popular play, for there were at least 
nine editions of it before 1600, and in those 
days new editions were not so frequent as 
they are at presént. There was in London 
an Italian troupe of actors in the years 
1577-8 who acted before the Quéen at Wind- 
sor, and it is possible that they vrought 
the “ Ingannati"’’ into England. Mr. Fur- 
ness in nis preface also brings out a mat- 
ter which has always been a problem to 
the playwright, namely the duration of the 
action. As, he says, in reading or seeing 
the play we seem to have passed months 
of time; we see the gradual growth of the 
love of Viola for Orsino, the frequent 
carousals of Sir Toby, we hear Orsino say 
that for three months Viola had tended 
him. But a rigid analysis of the drama re- 
veals the fact that in reality, the duration 
of the action is only three days. We ac- 
cept without a murmer Sir-'Toby'’s second 
fight, his drunkenness, and his wooing, 


winning, and marrying Maria all in the 
space of two hours. 

It was this lack of observance of the 
rules of the classic drama which limited 
the duration of the action to twenty-four 
hours that raised such opposition to the 
romantic drama. In France, for example, 
Voltaire called his plays ‘‘ the ravings of a 
drunken savage.” uch earlier than that 
in England Sir Philip Syndey- had deplored 
the laxity of construction which allowed 
whole generations to grow up and die dur- 
ing the course of a single play. Mr. Fur- 
ness’s ‘“ Twelfth Night”’ is fully up to the 
7 standard of the other volumes in the 
series. : 


Bir Guy Carleton, an able and efficient 


Washington, cognizant of Carleton’s 
movements, had prepared to meet them. He 
selected Gen, Arnold, one of the most capa- 
ble and all-around officers in the service, 
to do the work. He established himself at 
the head of the lake, (Skeenesborgh, now 
White Hall,) and labored with remarkable 
energy in building rafts, &c. In June, 
1774, the timber for his rafts was growing 
in the Adirondacks. Ship carpenters, arti- 
sans, gunners, all had to be procured from 
distant quarters. But Arnold was equal to 
the task, and by August was ready for the 
combat. Fifteen vessels composed his fleet. 
The Royal Savage, (appropriately and sig- 
nificantly named,) carried 12 guns; the 
Enterprise, 10; Congress, 8; Revenge, 
Trumbull, Washington, each 8 guns; the 
Lee, Connecticut, Spitfire, New Haven, 
Providence, Jersey, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, gondolas, carrying altogether 
80 guns, 78 swivels, and small arms, 
manned by 400 seamen and gunners. 

Arnold sailed down the lake Aug. 20 as 
far as Wind Mill Point. Finding the enemy, 
he fell back to Valcour Island, where he 
took position. On the morning of Oct. 11, 
1776, Carleton approached, and then ensued 
the first naval battle between the United 
States and Great Britain—a battle which 
every American applauds with pride, 

Arnold fought like a lion at bay, pointing 
the guns and cheering the men. The bat- 
tle continued seven hours. Both fleets suf- 
fered severely, Arnold's so badly crippled 
that Carleton expected to capture it the 
next day. The Royal Savage was aground 
and sinking. The British burned her during 
the night; the wreck of this vessel, with 
armaments of war, &c., have been recently 
recovered by a diver. The statement 
been published that it was reputed to con- 
tain Arnold's papers, &c., but previous to 
the battle he left the Royal Savage and 
made the Congress his flag vessel, because 
she was easier managed, 


Arnold, satisfied he could not successfully 
contend against the larger force of the 
enemy, passed through the British flotilla 
_ early next morning and reached Schuyler’s 
Island with his fleet. The retreat has been 
pronounced by naval reports equal to 
Washington's from | c 
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Three years ago Prof. Henry A. Beers's 
“ History of English Romanticism of the 
Bighteenth Century” appeared. The re- 
viewers were almost unanimous in their 
praise of it. It-was reprinted several times 
here and also appeared in an Bnglish edi- 
tion. Henry Holt & Co, will now bring out 
the author’s “ History of English Roman- 
ticlsm in the Nineteenth Century,” with 
chapters on the movements in Germany 
and France, Prof. Beers writes in his pref- 
ace that romantic literature in the nine- 
teenth century was “at least twenty times 
as great as that of the eighteenth, both in 
bulk and in value.” : 












In “ The Stars: A Slumber Story,’’ by the 
late Eugene Field, published by the New 
Amsterdam Book Company, will be found 
five long poems by Mr. Field, written in 
his most characteristic vein. are also 
included in the volume a sketch of Field's 
career and an appreciation of his love for 
children. re 
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By IRVING BACHELLER — -tuthor of EBEN HOLDEN 
Hon, JOHN HAY 


(Secretary of State) says: 
“It is a most vivid and engrossing story, worth telling and well told.” 


Hon. CEORCE F. HOAR 


(U.S. Senator) says: 
“T have read it with great pleasure and approval. Your pictures 
of the Yankee countrymen of the elder generation have nothing of 
exaggeration or caricature in them. I was born and bred among 


: 

such people in old Concord.” ‘ 
EBEN HOLDEN S 
3 








265 THOUSAND 


“THE LORNA DOONE OF AMERICAN FICTION.’’ 
Price, $1.50 THE INTERIOR 





Rev. T. DEWITT TALMACE says 


“¢D’ri and I’ is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. Its 
influence will be healthful. 

“1 wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson of its 
love motive. It makes you see clearly the difference between true and 
false love: you feel the peril of the one, the beauty of the other. All 
who are approaching that supreme moment upon which a word may 
change their destiny for good or evil, may get wisdom out of this book.” 


NEW YORK TIMES says: 


~~. 
SATURDAY REVIEW rq E 

m)} “ D’ri, a mighty hunter, has the same dry humor as Uncle Eb. He Sy : 
ASG} fights magnificently on the Lawrence, and both he and Ramon | $84 4 
x} were among the wounded when Perry went to the Niagara. Mr. it 

Bacheller describes the scene, the furious courage of the men, so | Ses 

<4 weak with wounds that they wept, yet cheering and shouting in a _ . 
*. bi delirium of patriotism, and the passage settles once for all the | pag : 


question as to whether or not he can prodiice true literature.” 


D’RI ano | 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Crowell’s Latest Fiction. 


44 
MISTRESS BAR BARA. j 

By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. Illustrated by Merrill. Price $1.50. 
The second edition of this charming Yorkshire tale is now from press. The : 
book is receiving unqualified praise from every section of the country. The : 
heroine is attractive. The story abounds in humor, sentiment, and characteriza- a 


tion. A good gift book for women, 





ANNA KARENINA. 


New Edition from the Ruisianof LYOF N. TOLSTOI.  Transla‘ed by 
N. H. Dole. Illustrated. Price $1.50. Also in 3 vols., boxsd, $3.00. 
This masterpiece of the ‘‘ greatest living novelist’’ continues to attract so wide 
attention that we have prepared a gift set of it in three volumes, printed from 


new plates, finely bound and illustrated. We also issue the story complete— 
printed from the same plates—in one volume. 


HEATHER/’S MISTRESS. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. Illustrated. Price $1.50, 


A modern religiuus novel from the pen of a widely known writer. Readers 
will at once become interested and follow t» th: end the varying incidents of the 
story with pleasure and profit. 





At booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y.CROWELL @ CO. "5325" 


What's ina Dream, 


A Scientific and Practical Interpretation of Dreams, 


By GUSTAVUS HINDMAN MILLER, 


‘Almost everybody is more or less interested in Dreams. In this 
new and exhaustive work the author interprets over ten thousand 
dreams ; it is a large volume of 640 pages and is entitled WHat's 
IN A Dream. Nothing like it has ever been published. It will be 
found a useful work for constant 1eference. Cloth Bound, $1.50. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Putichers new York, 

















































































































































































Unpublished Letter Referring 


to a Statue P, oposed in 1849. 
CORRESPONDENT sends to 
The London Times the letter 
printed below from Thomas 
Carlyle on the statue of Oll- 
ver Cromwell which it was 
proposed to set up at St. Ives 
in 1849, St. Ives being. ‘the 
place where Cromwell spent five years of 
his life as a farmer. It is called out now 
by the fact that a statue of Cromwell was 
to be unveiled at St. Ives on the 23d of last 
month, the proposal of 1849 having failed. 
The Carlyle letter, the correspondent says, 
has never before been published. Readers 
of the chapter on ‘“ Hudson's Statue”’ in 
the “Latter-Day Pamphlets" will recall 
the reference which Carlyle there makes to 
having written such a letter: 

Chelsea, 16th April, 1849. 
Sir: You are very kind to me, and I am 
much obliged to you. I retain a very live- 
ly, interesting, and by no means unpleas- 
ant recollection of St. Ives, and if ever I 


An 





go thither again, which surely may be 
among my hopes, I shall like the place 
much more, indeed, by the sight of some 


fit memorial to your great townsman, open~- 
ly claiming him as yours, and by the 
thought that I myself for his sake have 
found well wishers among you. 

In the Birmingham newspapers some ten 
days ago a blazing article was sent me 
about a general *‘ people's statue’ for Oli- 
ver, to be set up at London, Huntingdon, 
or, failing both these, at St. Ives, or in 
Naseby Field. Some considerable notion I 
find otherwise has gone abroad of com- 
memorating Cromwell in the public statue 
way. To all which I have hitherto made 
little answer or none at all. 

My private suspicion, I confess, is that 
the present generation of Englishmen—who 
have filled their towns with such a set of 
public statues" as were never before 
erected by any people; ugly brazen images, 
(to mere commonplace adventurers with 
titles on them, and even sometimes to mere 
paltry scoundrels, worthy of immediate 
oblivion only,) and who have winded up 
their enterprises in the statue or memorial 
line by subscribing £25,000 to a memorial 
for King Hudson—are not likely to do them- 
selves or anybody much good by setting 
up statues to Oliver Cromwell. I fear 
they have forfeited the right to pretend 
to remember Cromwell in a public manner. 
Cromwell's divine memory, sad, stern, and 
earnest as the gods, says virtually to them 
“Forget me and .pass on, ye unhappy 
canaille—carry your offerings to King Hud- 
son and strive to emulate him.’ Never- 
theless I have privately resolved, if such a 
thing do go on, to subscribe my little mite 
to it on occasion, and to wish privately that 
it may prosper much better than I can with 
any assurance hope. I think it will be 
very difficult to avoid the introduction of 
such an ocean of flummery and mere idle 
balderdash into the affair (if the “ public” 
are fairly awoken to it) as will be very dis- 
tressing to any one who feels how a Crom- 
well ought to be honored by the nation 
that produced him, 

With regard to you and your townsmen, 
however, I perceive that so far you have 
sure ground to stand upon; ground that is 
sure and will carry such an enterprise in 
all times, even in the Hudson, Dundas, and 
brazen Duke of York times. St. Ives wishes 
to claim authentically for itself the honor 
of having once been Oliver Cromwell's 
place of abode, an honor that is likely to 
last it and be its most peculiar one for a 
thousand years to come, 

Proper, good every way, and right on the 
part of St. Ives; while you keep within 
these limits the soul of Oliver himself if he 
looked down upon you could not disapprove. 
Not to do Cromwell honor—that, owing to 
Hudson, &c., we unfortunately cannot at 
present pretend to try; not to do him hon- 
but to claim publicly our own property 
in him and to do honor to ourselves and our 
town—that we can pretend to, and will! 
fav I say your enterprise is founded on the 
reck; and however much further it may go 
I think you should take special care to 
maintain that particular foundation and let 
nothing shift you from it Namely, that 
your enterprise is to point out Oliver Crom- 
weill’s indisputable connection with you, 
and to claim this publicly, and assert it in 
brass or stone for the coming ages and all 
persons that may forget or do not know it. 
In this point of view—let me at last get to 
say, for that was the main purport of my 
letter—I feel considerably apprehensive as 
to the site you propose for your monument 
There should be no uncertainty, no shadow 
of dispute, that the site chosen was verily 
a spot related to Cromwell. Any possibil- 
ity of cavil as to this I should regard as a 
decided, permanent misfortune, Take 
ground that is neutral, that belongs to St. 
Ives in general, and to everybody in St. 
Ives; very well, but if you pretend that it 
is Cromwell's ground do not tell posterity 
uncertainties about that; be sure of it as 
you are of the sun shining, or else forbear 
to mention it in monumental brass, and as 
it were in a religious manner like this. 
“Tradition ’’ I have everywhere found to 
be the most worthless of all guides in re- 
spect to Oliver; a mere candle of stupid ig- 
norant oblivion, not in any 
trusted except you can otherwise authenti- 
eate it. That Oliver’s house ever stood on 
the site of the present (or late, for it seems 
to be pulled down since I was there) House 


so 


ot “Slepe Hall"’ I have not the least ves- 
tige of real evidence, and I clearly think 
you must either try with success to find 


better and even good and indisputable, or 
chcose some other site for your memorial. 
Oliver's fields, I believe, by the side of the 
river are better, or perhaps completely as- 





certainable; and perhaps in old registers 
and records, if well searched into the 
house itself, might still be recoverable or 


some authentic account of the Slepe Hall 
family at that time; a judicious antiquary 
of real learning and diligence (if there 
should be such a one in Hunts; I know such 
in some counties) might set the matter 
completely at rest, and then you would pro- 
ceed with eyes open. 

But at rest the matter ought to be set 
one way or other; in for this reason; if you 


case to be | 


Ce 





l ter of 


pluce or centre of St. Ives town itself 
the surest and fittest of all places? Here 


Oliver beyond any doubt habitually was; 
his name still stands, does it not, still 


stands in your church books as “‘ Overseer © 


of the ——" of St. Ives. I decidedly advise 
some indisputable place, and indeed other- 
wise think the market the suitablest rather 


for reasons of its own. 
With many good wishes to you and your 
plous project, Yours sincerely, 
T. CARLYLE. 
Rev. I. K. Holland. 





Dani-I, Dar us, and Cyrus the 


Great." 


Dr. Horner's book represents much study 
and investigation of modern discoveries and 
research, the result being an attempt to 
reconcile apparent historical difficulties. 
Its preparation has evidently been a labor 
of love, Mr. Horner referring to the study 
and investigation of which it is the result 
as his “luxury through many otherwise 
very busy and laborious years.” The au- 
thor says apparent historical difficulties, in 
his opinion, have arisen from the methods 
heretofore used “in the treatment of the 
history as read in or into, the Biblical, the 
secular, and the cuneiform accounts 
brought to light by the recent researches 
and exhumations in Western Asia.” 

Dr. Horner takes up first “‘ The Story of 
Daniel,”’ which begins with the year B. C. 
606; passing thence to the ‘“‘ War of Cyrus 
With Astyages, and the Date of His Over- 
throw."’ Chapter IIL. is given up to a dis- 
cussion of ‘The Persian and Other Mat- 
ters Pertaining to the Taking of Babylon 
and the Extinction of the Babylono-Chal- 
dean Empire,"’ while the fifth section con- 
tains an “ Identification of Darius the Me- 
dian.” “Matters Subsidiary" the final 
chapter takes up and explains various loose 
ends, the less important subjects connected 
with these three great names in Biblical 
and ancient history. 

Dr. Horner has taken into careful con- 
sideration everything bearing on the sub- 
ject of these three men, even down to the 
smallest detafls or most remote connec- 
tion. He compares all data supplied by in- 
scriptions, both cuneiform and monumental, 
the records of the secular historians, the 
Biblical books, Josephus and other authori- 
ties, and, treating all with due fairness, at- 
tempts to reach a result at once satisfac- 
tory and conclusive. How well his work 
has been done only those perfectly familiar 
with modern Biblical research can judge. 
The subject naturally appeals to a some- 
what limited audience. 

Besides the information contained in the 
body of the text, the book is liberally sup- 
plied with long notes in fine type, supple- 
mentary or otherwise, explaining the sub- 
jects treated. A carefully made “ chrono- 
logical conspectus, B. C. 707 to 520,’’ also 
adds materially to the value of the book 
for both Biblical and historical students. 
One of the strong arguments brought for- 
ward by the author for the truth of his 
conclusions is as follows: 


As to the theory of a later date for the 
Book of Daniel, it seems difficult to con- 


ceive how it would have been possible, at 
any time after the Macedonian conquest, 
for a writer with the mental endowment, 


the literary culture and ability required, to 
concoct such matter as is found in this 
book, and yet in the greatly changed condli- 
tions of the empire escape the modifying 
influence of Greek customs, history, and 
literature, the then current patois and vo- 
cabulary, and how he could and why he 
should write and combine, without the then 
existing necessity therefor, both Hebrew 
and Chaldaic as accurately as in the earlier 
days. It is difficult to understand, for ex- 
ample, * * * how the writer, if writing at 
any time after the Macedonian conquest, 
could know and why he should introduce 
in his history the name of Belshazzar, a 
name utterly unknown to other historians, 
except as derived from this book, and how 
this late writer happened to have this ex- 
clusive knowledge that Belshazzar lived at 
the date assigned 

Yet that he then lived is no longer a mat- 
controversy, but is indisputably 
proved by records which were buried out of 
sight, unknown, unread, in the days of the 
Mvrcecabees and have only been deciphered 
in the later years of this century. There 


| is difficulty in accounting for the inserting 


of the name, title, and story of Darius, the 
Median, by a writer of the later date, since 
the introduction of so many names of per- 
sons at that day utterly unheard of would 
increase the liability of its rejection as act- 
ua! history and tend to cause its exclusion 
from the sacred canon. 





The Modern Correspondent.* 


The average reader of the daily newspa- 
per has little comprehension of the pa- 
tience, toil, and often suffering 
which are expended in order to place 
fore him at his breakfast table the news 
of the world, and, the period of 
great events, that news which is presented 
to the readers of no other paper. Then, 
too, he can have little idea of the vast sums 
of money expended in order to achieve the 


hardship, 


be- 


during 


same end, and without which the most 
courageous and persistent newsgatherer 
| would often find himself vanquished. A 








special correspondent is a reporter, who, in 
so far as his immediate actions are con- 
cerned, is his own editor and director, and 
his field of action is the great highway of 
nations. 

Thus Mr. Creelman’s book is most aptly 
named. He tells just what the special cor- 
respondent is, what his aims and ambitions 
are, how he enjoys success, how he bears 
up under defeat, and what actual power for 
good or evil is often placed within his 
reach. But all this is done by relating the 


*DANIEL, DARIUS THE MEDIAN, CY- 
RUS THE GREAT. A Chronologico-Histor- 
ical Study, Based on Results of Recent Re- 
searches, and from Sources Hebrew, Greek, 
Cuneiform, &c._ By the Rev. Joseph Horner, 
D. D., LL. D. Pp. 142. New York: Eaton & 
Mains. 1901. $1.20. 

*ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY. Being 
the Wanderings and Adventures of a Special 
Correspondent. By Jatnes Creelman. 12mo. 


Pp. 418. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT 


OF A BOO 


Not of the HORSE 





THE LAST OF THE KNICKERBOCKERS 


By HERMAN K VIELE, Author of “The Inn of the Silver Moon.” 





WHEN ™ LAND 
WAS YOUNG 


A Stirring Colonial Romance By LAFAYETTE [McLAWS 
With Six Drawings by WILL CRAWFORD Price $1.50 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH says: 


NEW YORK TIMES; 

Saturday Review says: 
Marpen with the ready tongue 
and the bravery of * Monsieur 
Beaucaire’ and the overwhelm- 

ing beauty of ‘A Lady of Quality,’ 
with the added graces of purity and 
constancy, is not so often seen, even 
in fiction, that one can forget Antoi- 
nette Huguenin, heroine of Lafayette 
McLaws’ ‘When the Land was 
Young.’”’ 


“PT RUE historical fiction makes 
the past live again in Miss 
McLaws’ romance, ‘When the Land 
was Young.’ The plot is original, 
strong, realistic, and a work of genius, 
and the style of the work commensu- 
rate with the dramaticevents. The ro- 
mance enters a new field, of which this 
Southern writer is the master. It is one 
of the most powerful interpretations of 
provincial history in recent fiction.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 











What Happened to 
Wigglesworth 


By W. D. FULLER 


Humor that is wholesome and nealthy. A 
laugh in every minute. One of the few books 
that is really funny. 

Mr. Wigglesworth’s adventures are so 
typical of certain husbanis that you seem to 
have met him before. 

Destined to become one of the humorous classics 


The publishers have clothed it 
worthy the heartiest appreciation of 
adequately clear and well-toned 
‘ 














in strikingly handsome shape 
the modern exacting critic, 
The binding is artistically rich 


PRICE, $1.50 
$100 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY. 


The publishers offer a prize of One Hundred Dollars In gold for the best 
every married man should read ‘‘ What Happened to Wigglesworth 

Anybody may win this prize, which will be award:d on New Year's Day 
particulars given with each book. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


HENRY A. DICKERMAN & SON, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Typographically it is 
with the illustrations 
and tasteful 


reason why 
1902. 


Full 


HOLIDAY BINDING, 










THE 
SIGN OF THE PROPHET 


Ask your Bookseller for 















You will enjoy it. 








Ly 


Ibert 
ubbards 


eur Novel 


A strong conception, 
trenchantly told, 


Being the adventurous 
and romantic story of 
John Brown of Ossawat- 
omie—a true hero and, 
though mistaken, a true 
martyr. 


Price, $1.50. 


>Putnam's Sons NY. 





To-day 


Other Famous Homes 
of Great Britain. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. About 200 illustra- 
tions, 113%4x8. Crimson cloth, full gilt 
sides, gilt top, net, $6.50. Full leather, 
extra, net $13.00. Full crushed levant, 
super extra, $25.00. (Expressage, 50c.) 
This magnificent volume is the third and 

concluding one of a sumptwous and valuable 

series of “ Famous Homes of Great Britain,”’ 


their descriptions and their history, written 
by many eminent persons. 


Israel Putnam. 


Fioneer, Ranger, Major General. By WILL- 
IAM FARRAND LIVINGSTON. 12mo. Fully 
illustrated. Net, $1.35. (By mail, $1.50.) 
No. 4 in “American Men of Energy” 
Series. 


No man ever typified more truly the spirit 
which has been the strength of our Nation 
than “‘Oid Put.” This biography gives a 
vivid picture of his stirring career. 


5,000 Facts and Fancies 


By WItttiam Henry P. Puyre, author of 
“7,000 Words Often Mispronounced,”’ ete. 
Half leather, large 8vo, 826 pp. Net, $5.00. 
(By mail, $5.40.) 

This is one of the best books of general 
reference ever compiled. It is prepared by a 
writer with a positive genius for this form of 
work anda clear perception of the matters 
which should be treated, It is a one-volume 
cyclopedia of an immense range of topics 
and of the greatest value to all professional 
or literary persons. 


A Memorial to William 
Steinitz. 


Edited by CHARLES Devive, Chess Editor 
New York Evening Post. 12mo, with dia- 
grams. Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.60.) 
This volume is of interest to all friends of 

Mr. Steinitz and to all chess players, as the 

analyses of the more important games of the 

master are most helpful. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


New York and London. 


Bangs & Co., 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
MONDAY. AND TUESDAY 


afternoons at 3 o'clock, 

A collection of STANDARD and SCARCE 
WORKS, comprising good editions of the 
works of famous Authors, Illustrated 
Works—many of them in handsome bind- 
ings. 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
at 3 P. M., 
A Private Library:of English, French, 


-| given.”’ 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1901. *& 





events themselves. There are no explana- | 
tions; there is no room left for argument. | 
From his notebooks the author has selected | 
those episodes which, better than anything 
else, show, by a series of flashlight views, | 
as it were, the profession to which he has 
given his life's endeavor. No attempt has 
been made to connect these pictures. They 
are not even presented in chronological se- | 
quence. Each stands by itself. Each is | 
written in a style that presents all the care 
of reminiscence, and all the color and vi- 
tality of deep-rooted impression, And every 
sentence is penned with that touch of su- | 
periority and enthusiasm which makes mere 
passive interest in the book impossible. 

“On the Great Highway" is not a col- 
lection of articles which have already per- 
formed their service in the public press. 
It is rather the settings from which 
articles were originally obtained. A va- | 
riety of themes is presented. We are told 
how the unprecedented became a precedent ' 
and the Pope was interviewed. Pen nic- 
tures are given of the King of Korea, of 
Louis Kossuth, of King George of Greece, 
of Sitting Bull, of Tolstoi, of the storming 
of Ping Yan, and of the charge at bl 
Caney, and last of all we have the im- | 
pressions of the events surrounding ‘he | 
National tragedy at Buffalo and a corre- 
spondent’'s tribute to ‘‘ McKinley, the For- 


these 


The remorselessness of the exigency of } 
special correspondence is found in the ¢los- 
ing words of a chapter on ‘“‘A Race with a 
Woman for the Cable "’: 


“I suppose you have been cabling a”few 
words,”’ she said. with an innocent face. 
“Oh, just a little message to let them knuw 
I'm alive.” “I sent a word or two my- 
self.”’ We looked into each other's eyes 
and understood. 





“That message of yours will cost you just 


; seven thousand six hundred and two dollars 


and forty-two cents in silver,”’ whisper :d 


, the manager in my ear as I left the office. 


It was my first race with a 
Heaven save me from another! 

Possibly the “Charge at El Caney” is 
the most graphic piece of description that 
the book contains, From the correspon- 
fent’s place of observation, ‘‘ the only sign 


woman. 


; of life about the fort itself was a black hen 


that ran out of an open door at the side 
and fluttered excitedly along the foot of 
the wall.” 


farther on we have the black hen again: 


Nothing moved at the fort but the biack 
hen. As volley after volley swept the hill 
she dashed to and fro, growing angrier 
every moment. Her feathers stood on end 
and she pecked savagely at the air. A 


more indignant fowl never trod the earth. | 


She flapped her wings and hopped into 
fighting attitudes as the bullets spattered 
around her. I could hear the soldiers laug):- 
ing as the hen ran from side to side, be- 
lieving that the whole battle was directed 
against herself. Poor creature! She 
escaped ten thousand bullets, only to have 
ee wrung by a hungry soldier that 
night. 


Of course this sort of thing would never 
do in a news report of the battle, but here 
it is one of those touches which turn the 
report into literature. 

Once in Rome, to obtain an interview with 
the Pope became Mr. Creelman’'s absorbing 
passion. He went from prelate to prelate, 
from secretary to secretary, but all had the 
same y: ‘Non possumus,” At length 
Cardinal Hohenlohe consented to help him, 
and word was received that his Holiness 
would allow himself to be interviewed by 
the American journalist. Ere the time for 
the appointment was set news came that 
Stanley was about to reach Brindisi after 
having rescued Emin Pasha, and it was 
necessary to interview him: 


He gave me materials for an exclusive 
dispatch that, in other days, would have 
made me dizzy with pride. But as I walked 
along the stone quay of Brindisi with the 
weather-beateh man whose deeds had once 
inspired: me with visions of the ssibili- 
ties of my profession, and heard him talk 
of the riches of Africa, my mind turned 
always to Rome. There was a terrible fear 
upon me. What if the Pope should send for 
me while I was away? he thought filled | 
me with agony. 


But he was not to be disappointed. Two 
days later he was back in Rome, and early 
on the following morning he received a 
summons from the Vatican, and then, in 
the pages that follow, we have an intimate 
and sympathetic picture presented of ‘The 
White Shepherd of Rome,” which in pathos 
and beauty, as well as in color, humanity, 
and vividness, is perhaps unequaled. It is | 
not alone the visible earthly head of a 
spectacular mother Church to whom the 
author presents us—‘‘Of all the famous 
men I have met in my world-wanderings 
since that day—statesmen, monarchs, phil- 
osophers, philanthropists—I have seen no 
other man who seemed to have such a uni- 
versal point of view.” Twice he was to see 
the Holy Father again, for the last time in 
the Gardens of the Vatican, and here again, 
as at EI Caney, we have that literary touch 
which is one of the greatest charms of the 
book: 


I saw the snow-white deer, and the snow- 
white peacock—emblem of immortality. 
Then my guide suddenly knelt in the road 
and crossed himself, and in the shadow of 
a mighty tree I saw a bent, white figure, 
and a hand faintly waving the sign of the 
cross. 


Among the most recent importations of 
Charles Scribner's Sons are “The Corre- 
spondence of Lady Sarah Lennox, 1745- 
1826," in two volumes, edited by the 


Then the bullets pegin to fly | 
and the shells to burst, and full three pages | 


JOHNNIECOURTEAU 


Is the most important achievement in the poetry of America for many years. 
While it is as simple and popular as can be imagined it gains high commenda- 
tion from the most exacting literary critics. It paints the rude life of the French 
Canadians, vividly, truthfully, and with humor and pathos which go straight to 
the reader’s heart. 








By WILLIAM HENRY DRUMMOND, author of 
Illustrated by FREDERICK S. CoBURN, 8x54, 
gravure edition, net $2.50 (postage 


“The Habitant,” ‘(25,000 
net $1.25. Large paper 
15 cents.) 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 


sold.) 
photo- 


Opinions of 
Great Weeklies 


Concerning Herbert Trench’s 
translation of Dmitri Merej- 
kowski’s masterpiece 


The Death 
of the Giods 


‘‘A wonderful romance.”— 
N. Y. Times Satarsay Review. 

“A brilliant and often dra- 
matic narrative, with incident _ 
and character in abundance. ..° 
A book worthy of careful at- 
tention.”—7he Ou'look. 

“Magnificently titanic... . 
Possesses some great qualities.” 
— The Indepensent. 

“Something far beyond what 
passes with us for historical 
romance.”— 7 he Churchman. 

“Deserves high praise both 
for the subject and for the 
manner of treatment.”— Pub- 
lic Opinion. 


Second Edition, $1.50. 
(i. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 


IN OUR 
COUNTY 


By Marion Harland 


Illustrated. 8x5%. $1.50 

“‘ Each story brings to the reader’s 
mind some vivid picture of bygone 
days, now tender, now fearful, ac- 
cording to the mood of their creator.”’ 
N.Y. Times Saluxday Review. 


Second Edition 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
London New York 


By MYRTLE REED, 
author of ‘‘Love-Letters of a Mu- 
Sician,’’ etc. Wlustrated, 8x54, net 
$1.50. Full red leather, net $2.00. 
(Postage 10c.) 

4 Book of Essays. 
‘* Delightfully witty, delightfully hu- 
morous, delightfully cynical, delightfully 


sare, and, above all, delightfully spon- 
taneous."’"—Telegraph, (Phila.) 


G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS,New York. 





Important Fiction 


Katherine Day 


By ANNA FULLER, author of “Pratt Portraits,” “A Literary Court- 
ship,” etc. 12°. $1.50. 
“A novel in the best sense of the word. Admirably written, with every character 


standing out clearly and typically. It fully justifies t li i 
reer ey pically ly j i2s the earlier promise of its gifted au- 


“A strong Story written by an artist of remarkable ability.’’—Boston Times, 


Dwellers in the Hills 


By MELVILLE D. POST, author of “The Strange Schemes of Ran- 
dolph Mason,” etc. 12°. $1.25. 
Whether estimated as to interest or as to literary 
pieces of fiction of recent years, 
Ppt a age ee Eagle. 
“A vivid piece of wor inting. The descripti immi 
Stream is matchless.” —. Y. Crvecttes bay Facet pte arash: 


merit, this is one of the finest 


Quality Corner 


By C. L. ANTROBUS. 12°. $1.50. 

A novel of quiet, cultured life in an English village, 
est of plot a — charm ~ Style. 

“An admirable book, about whose success among discriminat 
be no doubt.""— Mail and Fxpress, N. Y. : gpg canict oaae 

“Every page bears evidence of th: author’s knowledge of human character.” — 
Evening Post, Chicago. 

“One of the reall 


characterized by intense inter- 


Strong novels uf the year.” — States, New Orleans. 


Wildersmoor 
By C. L. ANTROBUS. 12°. $150, 


“An mein interesting story—a romance of the moors. It is one of the most 
readable stories the year—strong, forceful, keen—and its characters, natural men 
and women, lift one at times into ‘a purer air, a far diviner ether’ than one always in- 
habits in this work-a-day world.”’—Cbicago Evemintg Post. 5 


G, P. Putnam’s Sons, “Dac 


ER-COUCH’S NEW NOVEL 
“THE WESTCOTES” 
NOVEMBER 


== THE ERA 


ALSO, W. C. HENDERSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, 


“In Unexplored a” 
IN ADDITION THES SUBING INTEREST, LEUerRAreD, ARTICLES OF 
‘PRICE 10 CENTS. — On Sale at Ail News-stands, 
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FE have gp mentioned cer- 
tain facts concerning Capt. 
Alfred T. Mahan’'s forthcom- 
ing volume, “ Types of Naval 
Ofticers,”’ which Little, Brown 
4) & Company will publish 
toward the end of the mont® The six 
British Admirals discussed—Lord Hawke, 
Jord Rodney, Earl Howe, Earl St. Vin- 
cent, Lord De Saumarez, and Lord Ex- 
mouth—are those who raised themselves 
to their rank in the peerage by their dis- 
tinguished professiqnal services. _W hy Nel- 
son is not among them the author thus ex-" 
plains in his preface: ‘‘ Among general of- 
ficers, land and sea, the group to which Nel- 
son belongs defies exposition by a type, both 
because it is so small in aggregate num- 
bers and because the peculiar eminence 
of the several members—the eminence of 
genius—so differentiates each from his fel- 
lows that no one among them can be said 
to represent the others. Each, in the su- 
premacy of his achievement, stands alone— 
alone, not only regarded as towering above 
a brilliant surrounding of distinguished fol- 
lowers, but alone even as contrasted with 


the other great ones who in their own 
day had a like supremacy. Such do not 
in fact form a class, because, though a 


certain community of ideas and principles 
may be traced in their actions, their per- 
sonalities and methods bear each the 
stamp of originality in pe rformance, and 
where originality is found, classification 


ceases to apply. There is a company, it 
may be, but not a class.” 

*,° 
Maxim Gorky's new book, which will 


shortly appear from the press of Charles 
Scribner's Sons, with the title, “‘ Orloff and 
His Wife; Tales of the Barefoot Brigade,” 
is new only to the author’s English apealkins 
audiences, the book gti already had fif- 
teen Russian editions, besides a wide distri- 
bution in French. It includes eight stories, 
all of which, with one exception, portray 
the vagabonds whom Gorky has met in his 


tramp life in Russia, They are entitled 
as follows: “Orloff and His Wife,” 
“ Konovaloff,” ‘The Kahn and His Son, 
“The Exorcism,” ‘Men With Pasts,’ 
“The Insolent Man,” ‘“ Varenka Olesoff,” 
and ** Comrades.” 
*,* 

“ St. Nazarius,”” by Mrs. A. C, Farquhar- 

son, is being published this week by the 


Macmillan Company. The story deals with 
two youths who, educated at a monastery, 
which gives its uncanonical title to the 
book, fall in love with the daughter of a 
neighboring baron, one on passionate 
grounds, and the other on a self-persut ided 
platonic basis. On the whole, it appears 
to be the working out of a study of the 
relations of man to woman, in which the 
phenomena of love and friendship curious- 
ly clash. The same house is also present- 
ing Prof. Josiah Royce’s second series of 
Gifford lectures, ‘The World and the In- 
dividual,”’ which is an attempt to reconcile 
our human knowledge about self with 
idealism and the fundamental! religious in- 
terests of the age; Norman Hapgood’s 
“George Washington "'; Clifton Johnson's 
“The Isle of the Shamrock,” being a series 
of sketches about Ireland, and Prof. Hart's 
“ Foundations of America’s Foreign Pol- 
icy.” 
o,° 

Soul of a Cat, and Other Stories,” 

Margaret Benson, sister of the 
‘Dodo’ Benson, is to make its appearance 
this month from the press of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. It is a collection of animal 
stories, in which the author has developed 
the motifs, both of humor and of pathos. 
The illustrations are by Mme. Ronner. 

*.* 

Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing 
this week ‘‘The Making of a Country 
liome,”’ being another story of persons who 
leave the city, by J. P. Mowbray, author 
of “‘A Journey to Nature’’; ‘ Princess 
Puck,’ Una L. Silberrad’s new novel, and 
a new illustrated edition of ‘‘ Bob, Son of 
Battle,’ with twenty-four photographs 
taken from the actual scenes of the story, 
which is now in its forty-fifth thousand. 

*.* 


“ The 
by Miss 


Janvier’s new book, “In 
Great Waters,”’ will be issued this month 
by Harper & Brothers. It is a group of 
stories, of which one is placed in the quaint 
Dutch island of Marken; one is a story 
of Minnesota, and some are fascinating 
tales of old Provence, which the author 
loves well In each case the author 
has attempted to preserve the widely differ- 


Thomas A. 


so 


ing atmosphere and local color. 
*,* 

‘The Pines of Lory,” by J. A. Mitchell, 
author of “Amos Judd” and “ Gloria 
Victis,”’ is announced by the Life Publish- 
ing Company The plot, which is said to 
be unusual, is one which particularly in- 


romantic treatment. 


s,° 


“Shakespeare's Plots: A Study in Dra- 
matic Construction,"’ by William H, Flem- 
ing, author of ‘‘ A Bibliography of the First 
Folios "' and *‘ How to Study Shakespeare,’ 
is announced by G. P. Putnam's Sons, In 


vites picturesque, 


Chapter I. the author treats of ‘‘A Drama ' 
as a Work of Art,”’ and outlines what he “Present Irish Questions,” by William 
believes to be the proper method of study- | O’Conor Morris, is being published by E 
ing a drama, ‘ The Nature of a Drama” P. Dutton & Co. The author has already 
is defined in Chapter II,, and the “ Laws | written two well-known books on Irish af- 
of Dramatic Construction ”’ are specified. | fairs. Few living men have had such op- 
In the remaining five chapters these laws | portunities as have fallen to the lot of 
and methods of study are applied to the )} Mr. Morris during a long series of years to 
analysis of five of Shakespeare's greatest | understand Ireland in its different parts 
plays. Three of these are _ tragedies, | and the feelings and sentiments of the 
viz.: ‘Macbeth,’ “ Julius Caesar,’ and Irish community. 
“Othello "’; two are comedies, “‘ The Mer- ; *,* 
chant of Venice and Twelfth Night, “From Squire to Prince,” by Walter 
*,* Phelps Dodge, published by Fisher Unwin, 
‘American Boys’ Life of William Mc- London, and recently reviewed in these 
Kinley,” by Edward Stratemeyer, and columns, is being translated into Dutch, 
illustrated by A. B. Shute, will be published and will shortly be published in Holland 
Nov. 15 by Lee & Shepard of Boston. Here The book has aroused much comment by 
is told the whole story of the late Chief | tS @ccount of Aportanus and his religious 
Magistrate's boyhood days, his life at revival in Friesland. 
school and at college, his work as a school pac 
teacher, his career in the army, his strug- Owners of the large paper edition of 
gles to obtain a footing as a lawyer, his Lowell's works will be glad to know that 
efforts as a Congressman, and, lastly, his |; there is a limited edition of the forthcom- 
prosperous career as President. There are ing ‘‘ Life of Lowell,”’ by Horace E. Scud- 
many side lights on the work at the White | der, and that they may obtain the number 
House during the war with Spain, and in | corresponding with that of their set 
China, all told in style particularly adapted | Hovghton, Mifflin & Co. are the publishers. 
to boys and young men. The book is full ; r 
of interesting anecdotes, all taken from Ks | 
life, showing fully the sincere, honest, We hear that the English literary world | 
painstaking efforts of a: life cut all too | is gravely amazed that their publishers | 





2 Besides the wash drawings and the black- 
' | and-whites, either crayon, pencil, or pen- 
and-ink, the re are three distinct species of 





short. The volume is intended as an in- 
spiration to all boys and young men, ° 
*, * 





‘*A Modern Antaeus,” just published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., is not expected to 
clear up the mystery of “An Englishwo- 
man's Love Letters.” This new novel is 
by an unknown author, and deals with 
modern English life and is the story of one 
Tristim Gavney, nicknamed ‘ Tramp" on 
account of his youthful wanderings. This 
modern Antaeus is a child of nature, who 
hears the sap flowing in the trees, dis- 
egvers hidden springs of water with a di- 
vining red, and, with his own unfettered 
personality, he leads the reader uncon- 
ventionally among many sorts of people 
and to the secrets of the woods and open 
fields as well. Following so closely upon 
the literary sensation of last year, with 
the sale of probably 250,00 copies of “An 
Englishwoman's Love Letters,’’ the novel 
will probably be one of the most. talked-of 
books of this year. 


Mr. 
thority on children’s books and their illus- 
trations, is putting the finishing touches 
to his ‘‘ Young Folks’ Library,’ now in 
course of, publication by the Hall & Locke 
Company of Boston. ‘The idea of this 
¢y@lopedia of literature for youth has 
been taking shape in his mind for years. 
Specialists in-each department of litera- 
ture represented in the different vol- 
umes, twenty in number, have stamped 
Mr. Welsh's selection with their approval, 
and the whole has been submitted to the 
final judement of the well-known poet and 
critic, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, whose taste 
has been specially exercised ‘in the selec- 
tion of the final volume in the library, 
**A Book of Famous Verse,"’ Some idea 
of the magnitude of Mr. Charles Welsh’'s 
task in compiling this work may be formed 
from the ffact that this library contains 
over 8,000 pages and comprises more than 
1,000 selections from all departments of 
piepavere suited for childhood and youth, 


Charles Welsh, the well-known au- 


which 
passing notice. 
André Cas- 
a writer, is 
tinted back- 


in the current Harper's 
of more than 
leading article in which 
taigne makes his début 
pictured by his pencil 
ground, which gives an environment to 
‘Strolling Mountebanks’”’ which is alto- 
gether charming, whether we have a scene 
village or a bit 
infinite care of detail with 
illustrative of the 
is worked out, 


illustration 
are 
The 


worthy 


as 
upon 


French of roadside 
scenery. The 
which these pictures, 
life of errant entertainers, 
reveals as few illustrations do the ideal 
the pictured page performs 
Of somewhat different char- 
colors by E. M. 


in a 


service which 
for the text. 
acter are those in many 
Ashe for Mr. Van Rassel Sutphen’s story, 
“Terra Incognita.’ Here, and 
perfect peed with the text, the ensem- 
ble, as were, is sacrificed that the 
“ stars "’ one shine all the more brilliantly, 
and their chief attraction, too, is pe rsonal 
and intimate, for the sketch concerfs them 
alone and their fractured destiny. Then we 
come to the Winter scenes illustrating Mr. 
of 
And 
of 
by the 


again in 


Sadakichi 
philosophy 
the novelty 
sunshine 
application 
satisfying 
illusion of 


Hartmann’'s pleasing bit 
“A Winter Ramble.” 
of reproducing the effect 
snow-covered fields, 
tint is intensely 
would have the 
almost a reality. 


on 


on 
of pale blue 
to 
the 


those who 
text made 
*.¢ 
* 


*Men of Might in India Missions” is the 
Helen H. Hol- 
the Fleming H. Re 
is more than a 
pe, eae rather a sort of 
covering the 
missions in India, 
enbalg, in the eighteenth century, to 
death of Samuel H. Kellogg two years 
Some of the names mentioned in the 
Martyn, Scudder, 
familiar; others, 
Loéwenthal, 


title of a new book by Mrs. 
evell 
series of 
personal his- 
entire development of 
from the work of Zieg- 
the 
ago. 
work, 
Gordon, Hall, 
as Anderson, 
are not so. well 
Mrs. Holcomb is believed to have 
made her selection with excellent judg- 
ment, and her book contains a 
amount of information not 
able, 


comb, published by 
Company. It 


tory, 


as Carey, 
Duff, are 
Rhenius, 
known. 


large 
hitherto avail- 
and is well illustrated. 
o,* 

The publication early this month of ** Ma- 
" by P. De Lacy 
and of ‘* Origen and Greek Pa- 
’ by the Rey. 


homet and Mahometanism,’ 
Johnstone, 
tristic Theology ’ 
weather, M. A., is announced by Charles 
Sons. These are this season's 
The World's Epoch Makers” 


W. Fair- 


Scribner's 
additions to “ 
series. 


Mr. L. Frank 
Mz eas Key 


Baum’'s latest book, ‘‘ The 
” which is being published by 
the. Bowen- Merrill Company, is dedicated 
to his son, Robert Stanton Baum. It is a 
story for boys—all boys who love good, 
hes some adventure and exciting incident. 
strange story of the _ electrical 
treating of powers that dominate 
the 
boy. 


is a 
all 
al? nature, and written for 
striving 


eager, alert, 


and American 





of. “The Lite ¢ of Robert Lattlb. Seveneeis 
have issued a first edition as large as 5,000 
copies. “ This seems an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, * says our London correspond- 
ent, ‘“‘as the biography is a two-volume 
work and by no means inexpensive.” But 
the American publishers, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, made their first edition 11,000 copies, 
and no one seems at all surprised. 


Boewuly, by Samuel H. Church, author 
of “ John Marmaduke " and “ Oliver Crém- 
well,” is a long poem which Frederick A. 
Stokes Company will presently publish, 
with illustrations by C. 8. Reinhart. Mr. 
Chureh, by the way, is at work upon a 
new novel, which will be chiefly American 
in its nature, although it will deal with 
the period of Cromwell,. on .which the 
author is an acknowledged authority, 


“The Usurper,” by W. 
of ‘*Derelicts,"" ‘ The 


J. Locke, author 
Dove,”’ 


White 












hearty leugh,.”’—City and State. 


A BOOK TO APPEAL TO EVERYONE. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Capitally illustrated, Cloth, 75c. 
Very cheap—considering what the experience cost. 


YZ . F. TAYLOR @ CO., 





With a life and introduciion by WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
Professor of English Literature at Yale Coliege. 
HIS is the only complete and fully illustrated edition of Richardson’s famous novels 


Prof. Phelps will contribute in addition to a Life of Richardson, and 
special prefaces to each novel, general introductions, and a complete bibliography of 


now 3vailable. 


Richardson’s writings. 


The ilustrations comprise the plates, carefully re-etched, 
earliest edition, together with scenes in the life of the author, 
There will benearly on2 hundred of these 
The work will be printed from type, which will be distributed -immediately as each 


numerous facsimiles. 


volume is printed, 


A Special Prospectus, giving fnll particulars, with sample pages and il- 
lustrations, free to any address. 

entitled ** 

and will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of five 2c. 


No, 2 of Standard Authors’ 
AND HIS FRIENDS,”’ 


CROSCUP & STERLING 


Booklets, 
is now ready, 





é “We were strangers and they took us in.” 


2... &. 
6bhe VAN DWELLE 


A Ss trenuous Quest for a Home. 


“ Delightfully humorous - Brilliant. 
feed it; they would benefit by the expsrisnces, the cheerful wit and that 
wholesome spirit of fun which dispsls the minor trials of life with a 


A Limited Edition F rinted from Type. 
THE COMPLETE 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


SAMUEL 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





“Idols,” and “A Study in Shadows,” is 
being published by John Lane. The author 
is not, perhaps, as yet very widely known 
in America, but by those who have had the 
privilege of perusing the advance sheets 
“The Usurper"’ ig said to be one of the 
most promising novels of the season. 

+ 

. 


The American Invaders, Their Plans, 
Tactics, and Progress,” by Fred A. Me- 
Kenzie, a British writer, is being. pub- 
lished by Street & Smith. ‘The Ameri- 
can Invaders" has a particular interest for 
American business men. This is the story 
of what our tndustrial giants have accom- 
plished in conservative England. There is 
hardly any department of labor that the 
American manufacturer has not entered 
in that country, and always with aston- 
ishing success. 


‘Thyra: A Romance of the Polar Pit,” a 
north pole story, by R. A. Bennet, is about 


Every family about to move should 


New York 
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which appeared in the 
his best portraits, and 
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COMPANY, Publishers, 






By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
With 46 humorous draw- 


ings by W. 


Glackens. 


“* The very spirit of French farce 
of the best hind trips nimbly through 


this gay, droll little story. 
ts rollicking and unforced.”’ 
—Brooklyn Times. 





The humor /h 

























By JOHN 





PHILADELPHIA TIMES 


ing figure. 


by the comparison.” 
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HABBERTON 


Author of HELEN’S BABIES 





SAYS: é 

“Caleb Wright is an admirable and most interest- 
Full of shrewd philosophy and homely 
common sense, he is a congener of 
and Eben Holden, and, truth to tell, suffers little 





LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY - - 


LED IDREIEILILDA 






Price $1.50 
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ey 
ELIZABETH 
IN HER LIBRARY 


The famous German garden lay 
snowbound. Elizabeth stood at the 
window, an open letter in her hand. 
She could hear the shrill cries of the 
April, May and June babies who 
were sliding gloriously on the garden 
paths. “The Man of Wrath” had 

¢ forth like a warrior to shoot 
——— ‘ os a i said: kod JOHN 
ish exiles, I have as 
LANE 


to send you some of his 
most entertaining novels. 





I know 
the garden is your summer poem— 
but summer is dead, so open your 
heart to these makers of quiet de- 
light.” With her check against the 
window pane she watched longingly, 
and behold—a cart rattied down the 
frozen road. “Gott sei Dank!” and 
out she flew. A box—a scurry with 
hammer and chisel and the books 
lay on the library table. “Oh, you 
dears!” and Elizabeth went down 
on her knees to them. 

Said the friendly letter: “ Because 
books, like people, require introduc- 
tions, let me make known the most 
delightful of books to the most de- 
lightfud of women. Here is ‘THE 
A OCRATS,’ by that brilliant 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON. It ap- 
peated anonymously at first, and 
conquered readers and critics by sheer 
power. After all,a great book is inde- 
pendent of a En name, I send you 
as well her ‘SENATOR NORTH,’ 


which is the most remarkable and 





Above all women, Gertrade rton 
appeals to me as a distixct force in 


literature. 


“ All London is talking of ‘THE 
CASTING OF NETS) by 
RICHARD BAGOT. I heard Canon 
Scoti-Holland say in the pulpit of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral: “There is a book 
widely read of late—a book of singu- 


lar brilliancy. Itis called “The Cast- 
ing of Nets.”’ 


I know yow love a tr. 'y that 
ends well, so read ‘ 4 
by W. J. LOCKE. This is the book 
we, love his work, 


a ‘Meissonier’ of the pen. -I 

OBR His field dave 
} is ta 

room— are high bred 
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should the 
ae wok en ee 
a winter tead him 
pit ’—he'll want | 
it all! She mother’s own 

from 

HER 


to be published by Henry Holt & Co. Mr. 


Blumenschein has made five highly imagi- | 


book 
of 


The 
a party 


native drawings for the work. 
deals with the adventures of 


balloon explorers who find themselves sud- | 
denly dropped into a great depression near | 


the pole. There they experience the earlier 
climate; discover still living races of ani- 
mals now known only to palaeontologists, 


and dwell for a time with the descendants | 


of a lost expedition of early Scandinavians. 
Romance results. 
°° 

Thirty days after publication,.a second 
edition has been called for of “ American 
Authors and Their Homes,” reprinted by 
James Pott & Co. from Tae New York 
Times SATURDAY Review. The first edi- 
tion was an unusually large one for a book 
of the kind. In this volume, besides de- 
scriptions of authors’ homes, with person- 
al interviews obtained by appointment, are 
eighteen illustrations of authors’ 
from recent and unfamiliar photographs, 
with a frontispiece photogravure showing 
the interior of the Authors’ Club. The 
volume has gone into many public libraries, 
one institution taking a large number of 
copies, and an edition has been brought out 
‘in England. 

“°° 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce a new 
edition of the “ Italian Characters" of the 
Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco, to 
which new material has been added. The 


edition carries a preface translated from | 


the third Italian edition, in which the au- 
thor says that the uniting of Italy was 
achieved only by the union of Italians, and 
that it is for the young generation to learn 
this lesson that it may hand it down to 
posterity. 
°° 

The riew edition of Miss Louisa M. Al- 
cott’s famous story, “ Little Men,” with 
fifteen full-page illustrations by Reginald 


B. Birch, Ulustrator of “ Little Lord Faun- | 


tleroy,” is one of Little, Brown & Co.'s 
best holiday publications. Birch’s repre- 
sentations of the favorite characters will! 
appeal even to adults. A unique vignette 
adorns the title page. 

°,° 

In. its fourth year the sale of “ Rupert of 

Hentzau” appears to increase rather than 
decrease. Henry Holt & Co. report that 
they have had to print it three times this 
year, making fifteen impressions in all, and 
have sold over half as many copies again 
as they did in the same period in 1900. 

+. 


“ Bookbinding and the Care of Books: .A 
Handbook for Amateurs, Bookbinders, and 
Librarians,” by Douglas Cockerell, with 
drawings by Noel Rooke and other illus- 


trations, is shortly to be published by D. 


instruction which will admit any one who | 


masters its contents to an intimate and 
suggestive knowledge of bibliopegy, which 
is almost impossible without the use of this 
convenient handbook. Nearly every proc- 
ess and instrument is illustrated. The sug- 
gestions as to the care of books will be 
found of immediate value. 
o,° 


Charles Scribner's Sons are busy printing 
a large mass of orders for three books 
published about three weeks ago by that 
house. One of these, Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son's new “Lives of the Hunted,” 
demanded a first edition of 50,000 copies, 
which are now rapidly approaching ex- 
haustion. Another is “The Cavalier,” 
George W. Cable's stirring novel. Starting 
with advance sales under 15,000, it went 
into the thirty-fifth thousand three weeks 
after its publication. ‘The third is “ The 
Ruling Passion,’’ by Henry van Dyke, au- 
thor of those stream and forest classics, 
“ Pisherman’s Luck” and “ Little Rivers.”’ 
This work, although only published Oct. 12, 
is already in its thirtieth thousand. 

+,* 

In “Bubble Jingles: The Jolly Side of 
the Automobile,” by Stuart Travis, shortly 
to be published by Rohde & Haskins, the 
vagaries and vicissitudes of the auto-ma- 
chine and the man who “ auto-know-bet- 
ter” are vividly portrayed in colored illus- 
trations and iMluminated.verse. The fitus- 
trations invest the automobile with jollity 
and action, as instinct with life as a field 
in foll cry. While studying. abroad Mr. 
Travis absorbed much of the English 
country spirit which pervades the work of 
Caldecott in his fomeus hunting scenes. 

. 

What will probably be acknowledged as 
among the most attractive giftbooks of the 
publishing season is one announced by J. 
F. Taylor & Co., entitled “The Book of 
Sports,” which is published under the pat- 
ronage of J. Pierpont Morgan, George J. 
Gould, William C. Whitney, James R. 
Keene, H. C. Pierce, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
Whitelaw Reid, and others. 


this character. The edition will be limited 
to 2,000 copies. 


Items from Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 7.—Mention was 
recently made in this letter of a forth- 
coming book by Charles Heber Clark (Max 
Adeler) soon to be published by Henry T. 
Coates & Company. ‘ Captain Biuitt” has 
attracted attention even from the advance 
notices, and the sales have already been 
large, The book ~ 






YORK, SATURDAY, 


homes | 


rl 
NOVEMBER 9, 

| Englishman of literary tastes, and the 
two have done much work together. Mrs 
| Barbour herself has said: “ There {s not a 
| page of my books which has not been sub- 
mitted to my husband's criticism, and 
many have been revised or rewritten ac- 
; cording to his recommendations. Without 
| his knowledge of English life and his years 
} of association with the Scotland Yard of- 
ficials, and the best detectives in Eng- 
| land, ‘ That Mainwaring Affair’ could never 
have been written. 


Another of the authors on tne Lippin- 
| cott Ist, Mrs. Ena B. Roberts, has made 
| an interesting statement in regard to her 
} “The Lifting of a Finger,’’ which has re- 
| cently been placed on sale. “Once fT sent 
| out thirteen manuscripts on the 13th of 
| the mouth,” she says. “ One of them was 
| accepted, and brought to an end a long 
period of ill-luck in disposing of my work." 
This confession is of itself naive, but one 
gets a better impression of the persistency 
of the author in what follows. ‘“* After 
I began to write, four years ago, thirteen 
| months passed before a single plece of my 
| work was found available. I think I may 
truly say that I should still be writing 
even had that period of probation stretched 
itself out to thirteen years.” Her book 
has been well received, has been called 
| sparkling and brilliant, while, by one critic 
at least, Mrs. Roberts has been compared 
to Madame Grand. 

. 
* 


| One of the most interesting of Philadel- 


| phia’s recent publications is “Sport In- 
| deed,” which has just come from the 
presses of George W. Jacobs & Co. 





Thomas Martindale, the author, is not only 
a prominent citizen of this city, but a true 
sportsman and an entertaining writer: he 
might be called a mighty hunter but for 
the fact that that term seems to be re- 
served for those who have been into the 
| interior of Africa or the north of India, 
and Mr, Martindale has so far confined 
his shooting to New England and Canada. 
The accounts he gives of his pursuit of 
moose and caribou and of brant down in 
the Cape Cod country are vivacious and 
good humored. 


*¢ 

For one week, beginning on the lith of 
this month, one of Philadelphia's charities, 
a hospital to be named after the late Pres- 
ident McKinley, is to be benefited by what 


might be called a kirmess, but which is 
to be called a Mischianza. 


active in this good cause have received 
the inspiration for at least their title from 
Mr. Mitchell's “ Hugh Wynne,” with ite 
brilliant chapter descriptive of that Revolu- 


| tlonary féte with which the name of Major 
Appleton & Co. This work is a manual of | André will always’ be associated. Proper- 


| 


ly eneugh, one of the evenings of the com- 
ing festival will be given up to “ Hugh 
Wynne,” some ten or a dozen scenes from 
the book being presented in tableaus, to the 
inevitable accompaniment of parallel pas- 
sages read from the novel by some well- 
intending assistant. 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, Nov. 7.—Mr. Henry Cabot 
Lodge having denied net only the author- 
ship, but all knowledge, of “‘ Truth Dex- 
ter,”’ is it allowable to suggest that McCall, 
the name on the title page, somewhat re- 
sembles Michaelis? As it stands, McCail 
looks so innocent and possible that at first 
no one thought 6f questioning it, but the 
Directory refused to reveal any Sidney Mo- 
Call, and the names of many persons who 
might be concealed by it were suggested, 
and the debate lived on languidly until 
stimulated by Mr. Lodge’s superfluously 
vehement denial. Does McCall mean Mi- 
chaelis? 

It seerns that Miss Mary Sifton Pepper, 
whose “Maids and Matrons of New 
France” ig selling so well, is one more of 
the able representatives of the American 
college, having been graduated from Wo0os- 
ter ‘University and having during her fa- 
ther’'s consulate in Milan taken courses in 
French, German, and Italian under Bo- 
lognese professors. Her work in translat- 
ing the “ Jesuit Relations " was made more 
arduous by the unreformed orthography of 
the pre-Voltairean period in which many 
of them were written, but she easily sur- 
mounted the difficulty. The work con- 
sumed two years, and after it was com- 
pleted she translated a large picture cata- 
logue for a New York firm and then ap- 
plied herself te the im the book 
just issued. It is her in to write an- 
other book on the women of New GSpain, 
who were at least as devout as the women 
of New France and even more adventurous. 
Miss Pepper has published a few magazine 
papers, and her sister, Miss Lena Lindsay 
‘Pepper, contributes foreign articles to many 
periodicals. 

It is not often that a half-tone picture 
seems better than an engraving, but those 
familiar with Landseer’s pictures in the 
Jatter medium will be pléasantly surprised 
by their appearance as presented in the for- 
mer in the new-volume of the Riverside 
Art Series, edited by Miss Estelie M. Hurl. 
In “The Connolsseurs,”’ for instance, the 
dogs’ coats and the serious wisdom of their 
eyes are better rendered than they often 
are in much larger pictures; every wrinkle 
is seen in the bloodhound’s face in “ Dig- 
nity and Impudence,” and in the picture of 
the King Charlies and Blenheim spaniels 
the odd resemblance of the latter to the 
late Lord Randolph Churchill is instantly 
seen. This is the first experiment in mak- 
ing a collection of Landseer half-tones, and 
the most ardent stickler for line must ad- 


and folded so that it may be used 
as a bookmark or, folded a second time, 
may serve as a shield for the edges and 


eorners of the leaves. It appears on the , 


November number of The American Eccle- 


title being given to the sec- 
tion of the magazine. Tue 's fashion 
trating literary iticlam has ex- 


Tt is to be | 
presumed that the society leaders who are | 
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body Continues to Vote the 
Best Fiction of the Year. 


This week a great novel was 
| published—one of the~ great 
works of modern fiction. It is 


“The Portion 


of Labor” 


| by Mary E. Wilkins. The field 
is New England Thestory tells 
of the life and development of a 
| young and attractive American 
girl in one of the small factory 
towns. It is a strong, vivid and 


dramatic story that far surpasses 
lin depth and real feeling any- 


thing the author has ever done. 
* = 


a * 





Yesterday a new novel by the 
author of the “Land of Coc- 


| kayne " was published. It is called 
“The Ballet Dancer.” 


It is by Matilde Serao. It isa 
story of the pathetic--almost 


tragic—lite of a ballet dancer on 
ithe Italian stage. It is the reality 


of life—struggle, privation, love 
—set, against the unreality and 


glamor of the footlights. It is 
a story of intense human and 
dramatic power. 


© ” * « 


The third book of the week is 


a collection of stories called 


“In Great Waters,” 
by Thomas A. Janvier. These are 


tales of the sea by the author of 
“The Passing of Thomas,” *‘ The 
Uncle of an Angel,” &c. The 


scenes are laid in all sorts of pic- 
turesque places, from the old 
Dutch island of Marken to pic- 


turesque Old Province. The 
{stories have all the delightful 
‘charm and humor that have 
made the author’s previous work 


so successful. 
~ > 


Now a word about the new 
volume of history, 


“The Life of Queen 
Victoria,” 


by the Marquis of Lorne (now 
Duke of Argyll.) The author is 
a writer of rare ability. He has 
had access as one of the Royal 
family to the most intimate 
records of the Queen's reign. 
The result is a work of first lit- 
erary value and a biography of 


intense personal interest. 
> . = 
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It is very flattering to be able 
to justify praise of great. books. 











“ Cardigan,” 
by Robert W. Chambers, and 


“The Right of Way,” 


by Gilbert Parker, were published 
nearly two months ago.~ Their 
success was immediate and proves 
lasting. To-day their Ss are 
greater than at any time since 
publication. 


The Portion of Labor, | V- R. 1. Queen Victoria, 
91.50. $2.50, net. 

The Oe renee a 

in Great Waters, $1.25 

extra on all net books. 






































Sale of the first 
valuable library o 

‘ DANIEL M. 
comprising Folk Lore, Ethno! 
Lace and Lace Making, Serpent 


ete. Evenings of Nov, 12 and 


o'clock. 
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Sale of the first 
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of New York City. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON McKEE, 
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lection of Early English Literature. Con- 
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A miscellaneous collection of 3,000 volumes } 
tare and valuabte old books, Americana, &c., 
will be sold at auction Novy. 18, 19, and 20, at | 
7:30 P. M., in our book salesrooms. Catalogues | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS, | 





seven planets * * * and descriptions of 
| Dr. Gilbert's two instruments for seamen 
finding the latitude.”’ 1602. 

Mr. Blundeville, his exercises * * * 
1602. (An exceedingly fine copy of 800 
pages, containing all the separate plates, 
&c.) 


} 1581." 








CURIOUS EARLY SCIENCE | 
—_ | 


Books Recently Presented to the 
Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers— Those Older 
than 1700. 


T the last annual meeting 
of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Dr. 8, 
8. Wheeler presented to its 
council and members the 
magnificent collection of 
works on the early sciences, 
lately belonging to Latimer Clark, who was 
one of the founders of the English Society 
of Telegraph Engineers, and its President 
during 1875. 

This collection fs the result of forty-seven 
years’ work on the part of Mr. Clark, who 
was always an ardent bibliophile, and who 
fortunately had the means to gratify his 
tustes long before the increased demand 
and the consequent scarcity had set in 
We give below the first published alpha- 
betical list of the varieties selected prior to 
1700: 

Affaytatus, Fortuni. “ Physicae et ‘as- 
tronomicae considerationes,”’ 1549. Mr. 
Clark remarks that “ Affaytatus (Affaida- 
tus, Affaidaties) was the first to publish 
the declination of the magnetized needle. 
The credit of this has been usually ascribed 
to Robert Norman in his ‘ Newe Attract- 
ive,’ 1581. George Hartman had, however, 
observed the phenomenon at a still earlier 
date.’ Copies of both the Norman and 
Hartman works are also in the library. 


Albertus Magnus, ‘' De Anima, libri tres, 


et intelligibili Hbri duo,”’ folio, black let- 


ter; also, ‘‘De Natura * * *” 1513, and 
‘* * * * de mineralibus, libri quinque,’ 
1519. 
Alchabitus. “ Libel. isag. de planetarum,”’ 
1485. 


“De Re Metallica,”’ 1556. 


Agricolae, G. 
* Compendium,” 


Atfraganus Astronomus. 
1546. 

Alexandri Aphrodisel. 
ficililum dubitalionum et solutionum,”’ 


“Naturalium dif- 
1548, 


Apianus, ‘ Cosmographia,”’ 1545. 
Aristotle. ‘‘ Physicorum * * * de nat- 
urali auscultatione,”’ 1554. 

Arrighil, F. ‘ Sapientiae pignus ama- 


bile philosophia unliversa.’’ Treats of many 
eciences—astronomy, meteorology, &c., 1647. 
Augustine, 8. ‘* De Civitate Dei,’’ folio of 
787 pages, 1 
Bacclus, 
natura * 
as. * © : 
Biringuccio, C. “ 





ai De 
cum 


thermis, de 
terris, ignibus, 


A. 


aquarum 
metal- 
La Pyrotechnie,”’ 1572. 

Barlowe, William, ‘The Navigator’ 
Supply.” (This very scarce old tract on 
navigation commences with a full descrip- 
tion of the compass.) 1597. 

Barlowe, William. ‘* Magneticall Adver- 
tisements * * * and Properties of the 
Loadstone,"’ 1616. 

Blondus, Michael Angelo. ‘‘ De Ventis et 
Navigatione. Cum descriptione distantiae 
locorum a Gadibus ad novum orbem.” 1546, 
(One of the earliest tracts, eighteen pages, 
on navigation, and one of the scarcest 
books concerning America. It contains an 
engraving of a new mariner’s compass, 
which is called ‘' Pixis vel buxolus,”’ from 
buxus, box; hence the Italian and French 
words bussola and boussole are derived 

Bodino. J. ‘‘ Universae naturae theat- 
rum.” 1596. 


Blundeville, Thomas. ‘‘ Theoriques of the 


Borough, William. ‘A discours on the 
variation of the compas or Magneticall 
Needle * * * and is to be annexed to the 
new attractive of R. N., (Robert Norman.) 
London, 1585. 
Browne, Thomas. “ Pseudodoxia Ept- 
demica.”” 1646. (This is an exceptionally 
fine copy of the first issue, which ran 
through six editions in twenty-seven years. 
The library also contains the very scarce 
‘“* Pseudoloxia Epidemica,’’ edition of 1658.) 

Brunetto, Latini, * Retorica in volgar 
Fiorentino.” 1546. (This is a translation 
of Cicero's first book, ‘‘ De Inventione."’) 

Cabeus, Nicolas. ‘‘ Philosophia magnet- 
ica in qua magnetis natura penitus explica- 
wre? F °”" Ge 

Cardan, Eileron. ‘ Practica arithmeticae 
et mesurandi singularis.’’ 1539, (The libra- 
ry also contairs Cardan’s ‘‘ De Subtilitate,” 
Lib, XXI. of 1551. Speaking of the latter, 
Libri says: ‘‘ A very celebrated and popular 
work containing numerous interesting ob- 
servations mixed with the most absurd su- 
perstitions. We find in it a telegraph, a 
combinatory alphabetical lock, &c.’’) 

Carpenter, Nath. ‘‘ Geography delineated 
forth in two bookes.” 1625. 

Copernici, Nicolai. ‘ De Revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium, Libri VI."" 1543. (The 
first and rarest edition of this celebrated 
work. The author’s real name was Coper- 
nick or Zopernick He died May, 1543, only 
a few hours after he had received the first 
copy of his labors in print.) 





Cortes, Martin ‘Breve compendio de la 
ephera y de arte de navegar 151 (Iu 
this is recorded the earliest notice of the 
declination, already claimed for Affayta 
tus.) 

Cusa, Nie. de *“Opera.”” 155 





Danti, E. “ Trattato dell uso e della fab- 


| bus rerum," 


| librum comm 


bric: dell’ astrotoblo,"’ 1569. Danti was the 
first manufacturer of a dial sufficiently 
large to correctly fix the equinoxes and } 
solstices. and he also constructed the large 
dial at Florence, described by Lalande in 
his ‘‘ Astronomie."’ 

De Boot, B “Le Parfaict Joiailiier,” 
144 Also the Latin edition of 1647 

De Sunde (i. e., Dayjel Schwenter.) 
‘Stceanologia and Stenographia,’’ 1600 
Mr. Clark notes that “ De Sunde gives a 
more interesting description of the magnet- 
ic telegraph than does any other writer 


Hie calls the attention of his correspondent 
by ringing the bells by means of bar mag- 
nets His needles are also moved by bar 
magnets, and the letters are formed by one, 
two, or three strokes to the right or to the 
left, as in Cooke and Wheatstone’s sys- 
tem.’ 
Dolce 


* * 


Ludovico “Ne i quali si 
delle Gemme,” 1565. 

Du Mans, P. “ Les Observations de Plu- 
sieurs Singularités et Choses Mémorables,” 


1555. 


Encelio, Christophoro. ‘‘De Re Metal- 
lica,”) 1551 
‘anti, S. ‘‘Triompho di Fortuna * * * 





Scienza Naturale come per Astrologia,"’ 
i A most curious work, containing the 
pretended answers by this fortune teller to 






seventy-two questions—all apparently cal- 
culated according to astrology. This 1527 
is very rare. It bfought £4 at Libri sale 
} of 1859 and as much as £30 at the Ashburn- 
ham sale. 

Ficini, Marsilli. ‘‘ De Sole et Luminae,” 
15038. 

Frederici, J. B. ‘‘ Cryptographia,’’ 1685. 
(Contains the earliest example of the 
‘“* Morse" code.) 

Fromondi, L. ‘* Meteorologicorum, libri 
sex,’’ 1627. This is the very rare first edi- 





| tution of El«ctrical Engineers. 
A TT eT 


tion which is in few. libraries, It is not in the 
British Museum, nor is it in the Ronalds col- 
lection, now belonging to the English Insti- 
It is stated, 





tratta ! 





at Page 828 of the Libri catalogue of 1861, 

that it is a work replete with curious in- 

formation. The pulsations of the heart, 

reckoned at 4,450 for each hour, are em- 
loyed by the author to calculate the dis- 
nee of thunder. 


Gallucius, Joa. Paulus, ‘“ Theatrum 
mundi et temporis * * * geographica ad 
navigationem, * * *" b 

Galilei, Galileo. ‘ Dialogo sopra 1. due 


sistemi del mondo Tolemaico e. Coperni- 
cano,” 1623, This is the first and 
very rare edition of the ‘“ suppressed” 
work which brought its author to the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. The library also 
contains Galilej’s “ De Systematie Mundi” 
of 1685, wherelff, at Page 88, the celebrated 
astronomer refers incredulously to the sym- 
pathetic tolggrand, 

Garzont, . “La plazza universale di 
casi le professiont del mondo...* * *” 
touched upon almost everything. The work 
contains articles upon astronomy, alchemy, 
astrology, arithmetic, &c. 

Gellibrand, Henry. 1635. “A discourse 
mathematical on the Variation of the Mag- 
netic Needle, together with the admirable 
Diminution lately discovered.’ The library 


also has the Berlin reprint, which was 
mage directly from Mr. Clark’s copy in 
Gesner, Conrad. “ De raris et admirandis 
herbis.’’ 1555. 

Gilbert, Willlam. ‘‘De Magnete * * * 
et de magno magnete tellure. * * *” 
1600. (Gilbert is justly regarded as the 


founder of the sciences of electricity and 
magnetism.) In the library are also to be 
found the Gilberts of 1628, 1633, and 1651, 
the excessively rare 1628 being an especially 
fine example. 

Glanvill, Josh. ‘The vanity of dogma- 
tizing,"’ 1661, also Glanvill’s, 1665, “ Scepsis 
Scientifica, or confessed ignorance the way 
to science,” which contains, at Page 149, a 
very interesting allusion to the imaginary 
magnetic telegraph, 


Glanville, Barthol. “ Le propriétaire des 
choses,"’ 1518 Also the 1519 copy, which 
bears the arms of and at one time Be- 


longed to Lord Stuart de Rothesay. 

Guericke, (Otto De.) “‘ Experimenta Nova. 
* * * De vacuo spatio.” Fol. Amstelo- 
dami. 1672. (Guericke was the inventor 
of the air pump, and the plate of his ex- 
periments with this machine, at page 104, 
s very curious. At page 148, he gives a 
drawing of the earliest form of the elec- 
trical machine.) 

Hakewill, George. 
laration,’’ 1630. 

Hale, Sir Matthew. ‘* Magnetismus 
magnus or metaphysical and divine con- 
Fosaplations on the magnet or loadstone,”’ 

nh, 

Hartman, George. 
diamag,”’ 1544. 

Henrion, (Lewis,) et Mydorge, (Claude.) 
“Les récréations mathématiques, avec 
l'examen,”’ 1661. 

Kepler, J. ‘‘ Astronomia nova,’ 1609. 
(One of the most prominent works on as- 
tronomy ever published.) In the library will 
also be found the edition of 1650. 

Kircher, Ath. “Ars magnesiae,” 1631. 
Also the ‘‘ Magnes sive de arte magnetica ” 


“An Apologie or Dec- 


“ Entdeckte 


of 1641, and the ‘“ Magneticum naturae 
regr.um"’ of 1667. 
Koebel, Jacob. “ Astrolabii declaratio 
: - . non modo astrologis medicis 
ros 


a 
KuhIman and Kircher, 
Magna,” 1681. 


Lanis, F. Tertius de. ‘‘ Magisterium nat- 
urae et artis, opus physico-mathematicum.” 
1684. <A veritable encyclopedia of all sci- 
ences connected with natural philosophy 

Leonardi, Cam “Speculum lapidum,” 
1510. (Mentions the polarity of the magnet.) 

Leurechon, J. (i. e., H. Van Etten.) ‘ Ré- 
création mathématique composée de plusi- 
eurs problems * * * et autres parties de 


“ Epistola de arte 


ces belles sciences,"’ 1626. 
Lulli, Raym “Arbor scientiae,’’ 1515. 
Also *‘ De Secretis Naturae,”’ 1541. (In the 


“ Arbor scientiae ’’ the principles and facul- 
ties are represented as the roots and stems 
of the-tree; functions, acts, and operations 
as its branches, boughs, and leaves; and 
effects or results as its flowers or fruit.) 

Marbodeus. ‘ jusdem pictori de lapide 
molari carmen 1531 and 1555. 














aera. ‘“Sphera volgare novamente,” 
587. 
fedina, P. de. ‘“ L’Arte de navegar,”’ 
1555, (The sixth book treats of the com- 
pas§.) Also the French edition of 1569, 
Mersenne, H. M. “ Cogitata Physico- 
Mathematica,"’ 1644. (Contains not only a 


very interesting treatise on navigation, but 
likewise many letters from leading scien- 
tists of that period not to be found else- 
where.) 


Mydorge, Claude. ‘‘ Examen du livre des 


récréations mathématiques,”’ 1630. 
Nonius, Petri. “Opera * * * [nstru- 
menta artis varigandi,”’ 1566. (Stockler ob- 


serves that this t 
plification of the 1537 


tise, which is an am- 
‘ Tratatos das eartas 
de marear’’ would alone justify placing 
Nonius among the most distinguished 
geometricians of his time.) 

Norman, Robert. ‘‘ The Newe Attractive.” 
First edition, 8vo. London, 1581. (Extremely 








rare work on the magnetic needle. It de- 
scribes his discovery of the dip of the 
needle. The first English work on the 


magnet, and the earliest work but two on 
the subject.) The library also contains the 
1596 and 1720 editions 

Pancirollus, G. ‘* Rerum memorabilium, 











As its title indicates, the author has | 
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is the most inter- 
esting novel that 
Anthony Hopehas 


written. 
—Brookhn Eagie; 


Certainly it is his most mature 
work, combining all the qual- 
ities which have made 


Anthony 
Hope 


A MASTER IN LITERATURE. 















“Tt stands as a revelation 
of the fullness of Mr. Hope's 


resources.” 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


In its 25th Thousand 


r2mo, $1.50 


McClure 
Phillips & Co. 
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Art Works for Sale 
Two valuable| [arley’s Edition Shakespeare 


30 plates in ooze leather 
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Art Works 
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1500 

Paracelsus, (i. ¢ Bombast von Hohen- 
heim.) ‘* De Secreti natura mysteriis, 
1570 

Peregrinu Petru ‘De Magnete,”’ 1558. 
(This small quarto tract, of forty-three | 
pages, is the earliest known work treating 
especially of magnetism, and is unquestion- 
ably the rarest.) 

Peurbachtus, G ‘Novae theoricae plan- 
etarum,” 4 

Pliny, C. Natural History Fine folio of 
1497 


Vergilii urbinatis de inventori- 
17 
‘““Pomponius Mela de situ orbis,"’ 9 
mtano, J. J ‘ Liber de meteoris,”’ 1545, 
orta, J. B. ‘** Magiae Naturalis,"’ 1558. 
(There are besides seven other editions in 
the library.) 
‘ Procli, in primum Euclidi 
ntari 1560, 
Ptolemaus Geographiae,"’ 1562 Ptol- 
emy, who wrote in the first century, origi- 


Polydori 
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Elementorum 


nated the tory of the magnetic mountains 
in the Indian Ocean which drew the tron 
nails out of ships The earlier editions 


were printed before the discovery of Amer- 
ica, which latter is not shown on the maps 
Also the 1541 edition, considered one of the 
finest specimens of the Italian Bibliopegis- 
tic art during the six centh century. Sold 
for £20 10s. at Libri sale of 1859 

Rao, Cesare. “I Meteori,”’ 1582 

Ridley, Mark. ‘ Treatise of Magneticall 
Bodies and Motions," 1615, 


Sacrobusto, (Holyrood.) The 1478, 1490, 
and 1518 editions 

Samorano, R *Compendio de la arte de 
navegar,”’ 1582 

Schwenter, David “ Deliciae Physico- 
Mathematicae,”’ 1636 

Servius, Petrus. ‘‘De natura artis que 


miraculis,"’ 1637. 
Solinus of 1520, containing the celebrated 
map of P. Apianus, whereon the name 
* America" first appears. Quaritch quoted 
this edition at $100 
Stoeffler. * Coelestium 
nae,”’ 1535. 
Stradae, F. ‘ Prolusiones Academicae,”’ 
Svo. Lugduni, 1617. (Stradae's curious 
verses on an imaginary magnetic telegraph 
at Page 306 are well known.) 
Taisnier. J. ‘‘ Qpusculum perpetua 
moria * * * de natura magnetis * 
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1862. (The second earliest published work 
on magnetism. Also the editions of 1559 
and 1560.) 

Turner, Robert. “ The notary art of Solo- 
mon, showing the cabalistical key of mag- 
ical operations.” 1657. (This is the first 
English writer who gives a figure of the 
magnetical dial.) 

Vigenere, Blaise de. ‘‘ Traicté des chiffres 
Se aan 

Vincentius, Bellovacensis. 
Naturale,” 2 vols., folio, 1473. (Contains 
probably the earliest printed allusion to 
the polarity of the magnetized needle and 
its use for the purposes of navigation. See 
Vol. I., Lib. tx., Chapters 6 and 40. Vin- 
centius was Bishop of Beauvais, and wrote 
about 1250.) 

Wilkins, J. ‘“‘ Mercury, or the secret and 
swift Messenger,” 1644. 

Wright, E. “ Errors in Navigation,”’ 1599. 
A very searce, early work, containing a 
full description of the mariner’s compass 
and its use. 

Zacani, Le Sieur. 
Boussole,’’ 1625. 

Zahn, J. ‘“ Specula 
Historico,"’ 1696 

Zwingero. ‘ Scrutinum Magnetis,”’ 1557. 

The rarities dating from 1700 embrace: 

Abercorn, Earl of. ‘“ Attractive Virtue 
of Loadstones,”’ 1729. 

Green, George. ‘‘ Mathematical Analysis," 
1828. 

Milner, Thomas. 
servations,"’ 1783. 

Mortensson, Johannes. 
tate,”’ 1740. 

Oersted, 
fectum,” 1 

Scots’ Magazine, containing 
Charles Marshall, 1753. 

Swammerdam, J. ‘ Biblia Naturae,’’ two 
volumes, 1737-8. 

Altogether, the Latimer Clark library 
proper 5,498 books, besides dif- 
ferent periodicals and pamphlets, 
senting 1,378 volumes, or a grand total of 
6,876 separate entries, 


“ Speculum 


“Un Traicté de la 


Fisico-Mathematico 


‘* Experiments and Ob- 


“De Electrici- 


“Experimenta Circa Ef- 


letter of 


embraces 


President Hadley on the Amerj- 


can Citizen.* 

We have here a very notable series of 
papers and addresses embodying such ideas 
and ideals as should, if President Hadley 
has an equal 
carrying 
ford 
lation to the sons of Yale who have so re- 
cently come together for the celebration of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of their university. So often do 
the preacher and the politician use their 
opportunity for public speech as an occa- 
sion for merely justifying and 
the commercialism and practical material- 
ism of the time, that it is truly refresh- 
ing to meet an influential writer who takes 
a different course and contends frankly 
that making men, not making money, is the 
main business of the State, while the main 


out a system of education, af- 


business of education is to co-operate with | 


the State in furtherance of this higher end. 
There is hardly one of these 
and addresses which did not make 
found impression as originally 
delivered, and they have 
their value by the seasoning they have 
since had. It was quite worth -wwhile to 
bring them together between the covers of 
a book. They are remarkable at once for 
their lofty idealism and their genial com- 
mon sense; for their fundamental optimism 
together with the frankest recognition of 
our besetting sins, and—best of all—for a 
meliorism which cannot remain indifferent 
while base things are being done and old 
abuses hold defiantly their citadel. 

There is an order of arrangement in the 
book which gives us, first, the more polit- 
ical, and, second, the more educational ad- 
dresses. But the more political are only a 
little more so than the educational, and the 
more educational are only a litle more s0 
than the political. At every step we have 
the realities of politics anil education inter- 
fused. President Hadley finds in many of 
the political writings of the day a tendency 
to lay too much stress on the mechanism 
of government and industry, and too little 
stress on the force by which this mechan- 
ism is kept at work. And, similarly, in 
recent educational movements, he finds 
too much attention given to the prepara- 
tion of men and women for their places 
in the great social machine, and too little 
to the development of that power and 
spirit on which our whole social order pre- 
eminently depends. No other trait so unt- 
fies the essays’and addresses that make up 
this book as the appeal from beth of these 
mistaken views. ‘ Better,” he seems to 
say, ‘‘ the worst form of government with 
character and righteousness in the rulers 
and the ruled, than tHé best form of gov- 
ernment with the rulers and the ruled in- 
different to moral principles; and better 
the most defective system of education, 
with teachers bound to help and pupils 
bound to learn, than the best possible edu- 
cational machinery without these personal 
elements.” Renan once wrote of “ the 
fatal disqualification of seeing the other 
side.” But seeing the other side never 
seems to be a disqualification with Presi- 
dent Hadley. It never seems to paralyze 
his thought and will, He can, for exam- 
ple, see what is best in the elective sys- 
tem of college study while seeing the de- 
fects of that system plainly enough, and 
he can see what is best in the system of 
college lecturing while seeing fts limita- 
tions. 

Again and again the argument comes 
close home to our immediate affairs, Thus, 
for example, in ‘‘ Our Standard of Political 
Morality "’: 


Whenever we govern *a race - 
ferior that it is not, and in the ae 
of things cannot be, ote represent- 
ed in our councils, one of two must 
happen. Either it will be left a 
the most unscrupulous offi 
it will be championed by disin 
not as a means for r 
cess, but as a duty which 
own moral pers. Under 


a pro- 
printed or 


lost nothing of 


NEW YORK, 


' and 


| optimistic. It 


| legal ones. 


repre- | 


faculty for formulating and | 


a very substantial basis of congratu- | and 


‘ burg or 
| erals 


flattering ; 


it was. It must grow either worse or better. 
It cannot remain a game in which the 
struggle for success is as far as possible 
dissociated from the moral sense of the 
participants. It will involve either a direct 
breach of trust or a direct acceptance of 
trust. 


In ‘* Government by 
there is some excellent 
gard to the true character of that 
fon. We read: 


It cannot be too often repeated that 
those opinions which a man is prepared to 
maintain at another's cost, but not at 
own, count for little in forming the general 
sentiment of a community or in producing 
any effective public movement. They are 
manifestations of boastfulness, or envy, Of 
selfishness rather than of that public spirit 
which is an essential constituent of all 
true public opinion. 


In the same address there is a 
definition of a gentleman, or rather of the 
mark of one: “I believe it is to be found 
in the readiness to accept trusts 
where they are personally disadvantageous, 
the readiness to subordinate a man’s own 
convenience and desires to a 
The well-known paper on “ The Formation 
Control of Trusts,’ which first ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine some 
years has lost none of 
portance the lapse of time It is 
contends that there are 
practical Hmits to the economy of consoli- 
dation which are more effective than the 
The general conclusion Is that 
so far as the present tendency toward in- 
dustrial consolidation is 


Public Opinion” 


opin- 


good 


even 


social code.’’ 


two 
since, im- 


with 


its 


a financial move- 


ment for the sake of selling securities it is ; 


likely to be short-lived, but that so far as 
it is an industrial movement to secure econ- 
omy of operation and commercial policy it 
is likely to be permanent. 

“ Socialism and Social Reform” is an- 
other magazine article, it having first ap- 
peared in The Forum in 1894. It 
from the 
the clearness of the rational mind. It 


appeals 


has 


some important sentences on the distinction | 


that should be made between public opinion 
popular clamor: 

It is not by yielding to 
mands as did Burnside at 
Lee at Gettysburg 
preserve their authority 
cause. * * * The statesman who, under 
the pressure of popular clamor, modifies 
his calmer scientific judgment to suit an 
emotional demand barters the possibility of 
a Nashville |where Thomas held out in 
spite of popular clamor and threatened 
removal] tor the probability of a Freder- 
icksburg. 


popular de- 
Fredericks- 
that Gen- 
and their 


The succession of narrower educational 
papers abounds in interesting matter. They 
treat with large intelligence of the rela- 
tions of the higher education to the public 
welfare, the direction of American univer- 


| sity development, fundamental requirements 
discussions | 


in school education, the use and control of 
examinations, and, in conclusion, of “ Yale 
Problems, Past and Present.”’ For imme- 
diate interest the concluding address en- 
joys the prominence of Ben Adhem's name; 
but, seeking a note on which to end this 
inadequate mention of an important book, 
we turn back to the definition of a classic 
on page 147. It is, the writer says, one of 
“those works which have proved their 
greatness, not by the appeal to a single 
generation or even to a single country, but 
by living long enough and spreading far 


} eneugh to serve as a permanent basis of 


thought amid the shifting ideas and ideals 
ot different communities."’ This 
erough to take its place with 
definition: 


A classic is properly a book which 
maintains itself by virtue of the happy 
coalescence of matter and style, that 
innate and exquisite sympathy between the 
thought that gives life and the form 
which consents to every mood of grace 
and dignit,, which can be simple without 
being vulgar, elevated without being dis- 
tant, and which ts something neither an- 
cient nor modern, always new and incapa- 
ble of growing old. 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
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Prof. Sloane’s B:ok on tbe French 
Revolution.* 


In Prof. Sloane’s volume we have to an- 
nounce the publication of a very substan- 
tial and original contribution to our know!l- 
edge of what has been hitherto a very 
vague and unfamiliar phase of the French 


Revolution. The richness of the material 
accessible to the student of this point in the 
ecclesiastical history of France is only 
equaled by the scarcity of any comprehen- 
sive or satisfactory sifting and summing 
up of this vast quantity of unconnected 
facts. Prof. Sloane has set himself the 
task of bringing order out of the chaos in 
completing the present volume. All stu- 
dents of the revolutionary era in the his- 


| tory of France will be glad of the appear- 


ance of a really satisfactory treatment of 
a very difficult subject. Perhaps the best 
way of giving the author’s point of view 
may be to quote his own words in the 
preface: 


It is therefore essential, not that we 
should study secular history as a discipline 
of church history, but that we should give 
due piace to the Church as a social and 

litical ferce everywhere and at all times. 

he Roman hierarchy in France was in the 
eighteenth century the most influential 
estate of the realm. * * * it is distinctly 
true that the deeper the insight we get 
into the facts of the Revolution, the clear- 
er it becomes that both in its preparation 
‘and in its initial stages it followed whole- 
somely and normally French precedent and 
traditions. Had its course not been ob- 
structed, 
smoothly, though at best too rapidly, and 
continuous reform might have in some 
measure prevented spasmodic revolution. 
* * * The mightiest obstructive force was 
ecclesiastical fanaticism, both positive and 
negative, This at least is what the follow- 


ing lectures are intended to su t. The 
delsm and atheism of the “p hers 
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+ period. In 


his | 





vagueness of popular sentiment to | 





the current might have flowed | 


ON AND RE- | 


NOVEM 


were alike organic, and their supporters 
were sectaries; they may therefore be re- 
garded as religious forces for the purpose= 
of our discussion. 


Prof. Sloane first potnts out the greatness 
of the changes brought about in so short a 
1780 France was a feudal mon- 


thinking with re- | archy; in 1810 all traces of the old régime 
| had 


been swept away by the current of 
Instead of undergoing centuries 
of slowly advancing reform, France, owing 
to the nature of the Internal forces at work, 
had to have all its reforms—social, politic- 
al, and ecelesiastical—within a single gen- 
eration. Naturally this precluded any pos- 
sibility of a quiet or smooth transforma- 
tion. It had to come with a rush like a 
dammed up stream, which is quiet on the 
surface although constantly at work un- 
the barrier from beneath, until 
at last, with a mighty upheaval, it carries 
all before it and roars onward, changing the 
face of the whole around. §o it 
was with the revolutionary movement in 
France. There were two distinct elements 
at work. The whole moldering fabric of a 
rotten system of government had to fall 
before anything new could be built up in 
its place. Destruction 


events. 


dermining 


country 


preceded construc- 


tion. 


The contemporary mind, whether alert 
or pensive, found these outward and 
sensible appearances more interesting than 
the inner processes of construction, which 
were really more noteworthy It is per- 
haps only now that, after the subsidence of 
the turbulent agitation, we can enumerate 


| the astounding results 


In the seventeenth century there were a 
small number of men who might be called 
philosophers, but they not many, for 
the educated mind ran rather to the field 
of polite letters, and poetry and the drama 
were the chief manifestations of literary 
activity. In the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, all this was changed. Thought took 
the place of form, saying something 
was more important than saying nothing, 
in correct form. In France Mon- 
the * Encyclopedists,’ 
were the leaders of the phi- 
agnostic and intellectual 
Struggle against the 
Church and the existing 
Through successive 
became at 


were 


and 


literary 
tesquieu, Rousseau, 
Voltaire 
losophical 
in the 


and 
party 
Established 
Government. 
stages \their theories 
length erystallized into a fixed 
ideal, and “ 
the 
cratic, 


The concept of sovereignty in 
abstract, royal, ecclesiastical, aristo- 
or imperial, formed by Bedin, was 
thus transmuted into that of popular sov- 
ereignty expressed by majorities." Con- 
tinuing the same thought, Prof. Sloane goes 
on to say: 


It is to be remembered that 
number of thinkers who busied 
selves with such subjects in the seven- 
teenth century was very small. But in 
the eighteenth this was changed, and the 
institutions of higher learning produced 
both in Protestant and Catholic countries 
a class of men who, with the spread of ed- 
ucation, found their account in writing 
for the press; men of science, of letters, 
of philosophy, and pes ge Destitute for 
the most part of profound convictions, they 
reveled in the play of the intellect and dis- 
played a versatility not ofen paralleled 
and never surpassed. The type of this 
class was Voltaire, to whom nothing was 
sacred. In his hands the theories of 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and Bayle were further 
debased from a limited theism into a sys- 
tem of vague deism. 


the 
them- 


In a very logical and convincing manner 
Prof. Sloane carries out these fundamental 
ideas to their meagan and shows how im- 
portant was the revolt against ecclesiasti- 
cism and the power of the Papacy in the 
advancement of the spirit of reform and 
revolution. With the destruction of all es- 
tablished forms of worship, with the seiz- 


ure of the property of the Church, came the | 
horrors of | 


“Carnival of Irreligion.’’ The 
this period’ induced a general union of the 
Christian forces against the prevailing athe- 
ism. The general confusion in religious 
matters went on until the promulgation of 
the Concordat, which was a law both of the 
State and of the Church. It was a com- 
promise which was partially successful and 
led to somewhat greater tolerance on all 
sides. The author finds grave danger to 
governmental authority in France to-day 
in the “‘ extraordinary power and wealth of 
uncontrolled and invading religious or- 
ders.” This had not been foreseen by the 
framers of the Concordat, for no one ex- 
pected a reorganization of the monasteries 
which had been destroyed. The author con- 
cludes his volume with these significant 
words, 


Should a new and more comprehen- 
sive Concordat be submitted fer the 
old, or a supplement to the articles organ- 
iques be enacted into a law controlling the 
new orders, the present ecclesiastical sys- 
tem may take a new lease of life. Other- 
wise France must move onward to com- 
plete disestablishment."” 


MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR. 





A Guide to Authors. 

Mr. Louls Harman Peet has presented a 
little volume under the title of “ Who's 
the Author?" which anybody who has occa- 
sion to look up American writers, speakers, 
and composers, their novels, stories, 
speeches, songs, and general writings, will 
find most convenient, and, in some cases, 
invaluable. The book is a square imo 
little volume of about 300 pages, yet into it 
have been cramimed the essentials on the 
subject which Mr. Peet has gathered from 
ali standard literary histories, encyclope- 
dias, and literary dictionaries. Of course, 
there is little given about each item, but 
ali literary workers know how much val- 
uable time they have wasted when that 
“ifttle” desired consisted of the name of 
an suthor, the title of a book, the first 
words of a piece of poetry, or dates con- 
cerning these seeming trifles. 

Great care and patience are represented 
in this little book. Take, for example, the 
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Winkle.”” Here we have 
all necessary data concern- 
made familiar by Mr. Jeffer- 
but Mr. Stedman's 
of course, Washington Irving's 
which each owes its inspiration. 
under the pronoun “I,” find 
grouped the first lines of twelve songs or 
poems, beginning with the well-known 
verses of W. Hi. Lytle’s “Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” “‘I Am Dying, Egypt, Dying.‘ 
An exhaustive list of American authors 
with their full names and date of birth— 
and of death, where it has occurred 
pletes this useful “ vade mecum" 
librarian or literary worker. 


item “ Rip 
fiven not 


son, actor, also 


poem, 


we 


com- 
for the 


a rn cee red 


‘ Britain's Blest with Righteousness? ”’ 
by John W. Roddy, is a collection of poems 
which reveal the strong anti-English 
opinions of the author, but it is said that 
they are well worth the reading. The 
book comes from the Grafton Press. 

*-* 
. 


* Lincoln's Plan of 


Reconstruction,’ by 
Charles H. McCarthy, Ph. D., will be pub- 
lished next week by McClure, Phillips & 
Co. It appears to be a much needed work, 
dealing with a much disputed question, in 
which the author has endeavored to put 
in convenient and readable form the in- 
tricate mass of material dealing with this 
era. 
** 

“When Love is Young,” by Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, is announced as the November book 
in the Harpers’ Series of American Novels. 
The story might be called “The Develop- 
ment of the Male Heart,’’ for it is a story 
of love from the man’s point of view, from 
the first awakening of the tender passion 
of a child, through the play of boyhood 
and the dreams of youth, to the maturer 
emotions of the young man. 

°,° 

“The World's Delight,” by Mary J. H 
Skine, which John Lane announces, will 
particularly appeal to those who enjoy the 
richly humoristic sketches of child-life, 
such as Kenneth Grahame'’s ‘‘ The Golden 
Age" and “ Dream Days.” 


A New Work by 


Eliza 
Orne 
White 


She has once more dis- 
played her ability to see 
truly and record simply in 


John 
Forsyth's 
Aunts 


A collection of New Eng- 
land stories so connected 
that they form practically 
a continuous work. An 
abundance of delicate hu- 
mor and several pretty 
romances make the book 
peculiarly refreshing. 


At all Bootstores. $1.50. 


McClure New 
Phillips & Co York 
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Written for Tue New York Times SaTur- 
paY Review by 
William L. Alden. 


NDON, Oct. 20.—The torrent 
of new. books that is just now 
issuing from the press sug- 
gests the question why they 
are all published at one time 
instead of being published at 
intervals during the year. 
Why should there be an Autumn and a 
Spring publishing season, and why is it 
the firm belief of publishers that it is 
worse than useless to publish books in Win- 
ter and Summer? 

The explanation of the Autumn season 
may le in the fact that it is the season of 
fog. When the fogs are upon London the 
streets are necessarily deserted by every 
one who is not obliged to go out of doors. 
Then, again, the fog is depressing to the 
spirits. Naturally the man who is kept in- 
doors by fog and who feels melancholy 
turns to books for consolation. The pub- 
lishers of this fact, and hence 
they to meet the needs of the 
foggy season. Later on, when the weather 
has become more tolerable and people once 
more find the streets endurable, they cease 
to read and the publishers cease to pour 
out new books, This seems to explain the 
origin of the Autumn publishing season, but 
it leaves the Spring season unexplained. 
Spring in England, elsewhere, is the 
pleasantest part of the year and it ought to 
call people away from books into the bright 
streets and the delicious lanes. Neverthe- 
less, the publishers make of Spring almost 
as great a publishing season as they make 
of the Autumn. Tennyson assures us that 
in the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love, and it is equally 
probable that in the same season the fancy 
of young women takes the same direction. 
This may be turned to account by thought- 
ful publishers, who. perceive that Spring 
must be the proper season for publishing 
love stories. But why do they also publish 
all sorts of books in the Spring? There 
doesn’t seem to be any satisfactory answer. 
The same is true if we seek to explain many 
of the customs of publishers. The trade is 
which disregards most of 


are aware 


endeavor 


as 


a mysterious one, 
the rules which make for success In other 
trades. 

*,* 

It pity that some enterprising pub- 
lisher does not try the plan of publishing a 
certain number of books every month with- 
out the least regard to seasons. There must 
men who are occasionally seized, even 


is a 


be 
in July and February, with the desire to 
read something new. The first publisher 
who undertakes to gratify this desire will 
probably find profit therein. Certainly it 
is contrary to the trade to expect 
that the publication of an enormous quan- 
tity of books at one and the same season is 


the best possible method of conducting the 
publishing business. In no other trade is 


it thought wise to overstock the market 
with a supply tenfold greater than any 
possible demand. Not a fifth part of the 
books published at this season can find a 
place on the innumerable bookstands of 
the Smiths, and it is generally believed that 
a book which the Smiths do not place on 
their stands has little chance of success, I 
seriously believe that a new novel published 
next July would have a far better 
of becoming known and read than it would 
if published the 
novels that appearing 
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weeklies that have lived a few months and 
then passed away. The Outlook, which is 
sold at thrée pence, is the only cheap week- 
ly which ¢an unreservedly be said to have 
succeeded, though it is fair to say that there 
are one or two other cheap weeklies which 
are still alive and may possibly have suc- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of their con- 


ductors. 
*.* 

The life of Stevenson is decidedly the 
book of the week—a phrase which, after all, 
means little, except that the man who uses 
it is particularly well pleased with the book 
to which he applies it. But it would be 
difficult to find any serious fault with the 
way in» which Mr. Graham Balfour, the 
blographer, has done his work. Indeed, 
many Stevensonians are on the whole very 
glad that the life of Stevenson has been 
written by Mr. Balfour instead of Mr. Col- 
vin, who was originally expected to write 
it. The book gives us a complete portrait 
of Stevenson, and that is the best that any 
biographer can hope to do. Stévenson's let- 
ters have fortunately revealed the man so 
thoroughly that a biographer has no need 
to try to tell us what manner of man 8te- 
venson was. No one admires Stevenson's 
books more than I do, but to my mind he 
was greater than any of his writings. His 
heroic life is a lesson of inestimable worth 
to all of us. He has taught us how to be 
cheerful and hopeful and, above all, help- 
ful, in spite of physical conditions which 
would make almost any man selfish, self- 
centred, and morbid. He preached a new 
and true gospel when he said that it mat- 
tered more what a man did not do than 
what he did—that is to say, that sins of 
commission, as the theologians would say, 
are of less importance than the sins of 
omission, To many mén and women Ste- 
venson's doctrine of the paramount duty of 
courage and cheerfulness has come like a 
revelation. We knew it before, of course, 
but it took no hold on many of us until it 
was preached by the man who was forty 
years in dying and never once gave way to 
despair or melancholy. 

*,* 

I fancy that there are few men in litera- 
ture who wiil be loved as time goes on with 
the deep affection that will be given to Ste- 
venson. His books may not endure, though 
I cannot see how that is possible, but the 
man will live forever. Mr. Balfour's book 
will of necessity live as long as the memory 
of Stevensorm survives. It may not tell us 
much that we do not already know, but it 
gives completeness to our knowledge of 
Stevenson and it shows his frail and daunt- 
less figure with perfect clearness. The pub- 
lic is certainly under great obligation to Mr. 
Balfour for his admirable biography. It 
will be bought by every lover of Stevenson 
and will be read and reread many times. 

o* 
* 

Among the latest novels is Mr. Bernard 
Capes's ‘‘ Love Like a Gipsy."’ It is a novel 
of the days of George III., the period when 
the Prince Regent ruled England. Mr. Capes 
is a writer from whom we can always expect 
good work and are never disappointed. In 


his earlier books he paid too much atten- 
tion to a style that was frequently artifi- 
cial to a very perceptible degree, but he im- 
proves steadily in that respect. His new 
book has all the elements of a good histor- 
ical novel. Its plot is based upon an inci- 
dent that is, so far as I know, new to fic- 
tion, and the solution of it is perfectly con- 
cealed until the very end of the book, when 
it comes upon the reader as a complete 
surprise. There is plenty of incident in the 
buok, and its characters, one and all, are 
alive, with the possible exception of the 
objectionable father. Mr. Capes may be 
heartily congratulated on his success and 


upon the sure prospect that he will on to 
do even better things In the near future. 


To write about real boys and girls is 
something which very few authors can do, 
The average juvenile hero or heroine ¢f fic- 
tion is a prig. This is rather unaccounta- 


ble, since the writers of juvenile books must 
at some time have been young themselves 
and ought to have a lively sense of the dif- 
ference between real boys and girls and the 
conventional little prigs of whom they per- 
sist in writing. Miss were Sharpe has, in 
her new book, “The Youngest Girl in 
Sehool,” written of girls who are distinctly 
alive. This is a merit which deserves 
hearty commendation. But Miss Sharpe's 
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book, dithough ostensibly designed for girls, 
is -written with so much genuine_humor 
that it will be found capital reading by 
grown-ups. There are people who will 
prcwenty prefer the usual girls of fiction to 

igs Sharpe's real girls, just as there are 
those who prefer the boys of “St. Wint- 
fred’s"" to the boys of Mr. Kipling. That 
is, of course, all a matter of taste. But 
Miss Sharpe's girls will be preferred by all 
who like to read of girls made up of lesh 
and blood and endowed with heaithy appe- 
tites and the virtues and meannesses of 
childhood. It is as a book for grown-up 
people that “ The Youngest Girl in School * 
ought to achieve success, and I hafdly 
think that it can fail to achieve it. 


W. L. ALDEN. 
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THE DAINTIEST AND MOST DELIGHT. 
FUL BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


A heroine almost too charming to betrue is Peggy, and it were a 
churlish reader who is not, at the end of the first chapter, prostrate before 


her red slippers. Washington Post. 


To speak right up in the literary meeting, this book of the gallant 
Lady Peggy is absolutely the season’s breeziest contribution in fiction, — 


N. Y. World. 


To make a comparison would be to rank “Mv Lady Peggy” with 
** Monsieur Beaucaire’’ in points of attraction, and to applaud as heartily 
as that delicate romance, this picture of the days *‘ When patches nestled 
o’er sweet lips at chocolate times.”"—N. Y. Mad and Express. 
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An American romance, by an American woman, and 
the story of an American King, that’s why thecritics name 


LAZARRE 


The Best Novel of the Year. 


Of all the novels of the year Lazarre has the 
most engaging subject—Chicago Tribune. 


Mary Hartwell 


Catherwood’s new romance, 


Lazarre, in the quality of recreating time and place, 
Surpasses any romance that has yet been written by an 
American Author.—Louisville Courier-Journal 


A woman has written «the novel of the year” and 


it’s «‘ Lazarre.” 


This time it is a book which swings 


into popularity because of its literary merit and not 
by reason of flamboyant advertising or judicious 


booming of book or author,— Baltimore American. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





